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THE ISIS GENOCIDE DECLARATION: 
WHAT NEXT? 


THURSDAY, MAY 26, 2016 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Africa, Global Health, 

Global Human Rights, and International Organizations, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 12:02 p.m., in room 
2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Christopher H. Smith 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Smith. The subcommittee will come to order, and good after- 
noon and welcome to everyone. In January 2014, ISIS terrorists 
captured the city of Fallujah in central Iraq a decade after it had 
been won at the cost of so much American, Iraqi, and British blood. 
ISIS moved north, taking more territory, and conducting its geno- 
cidal campaign again Christians, Yazidis, and other religious mi- 
norities. By early August, Yazidi men, women, and children were 
trapped on Mount Sinjar facing annihilation when the U.S. initi- 
ated airstrikes to save them. 

However, beyond that, it soon became clear that the administra- 
tion had no comprehensive plan to prevent ISIS from continuing to 
commit genocide, mass atrocities, and war crimes or to roll ISIS 
back. 

This subcommittee, along with the Middle East and North Africa 
Subcommittee, co-chaired by my good friend and colleague, Ileana 
Ros-Lehtinen, convened a hearing on the genocide in December 
2014 and called for the administration to act before those commu- 
nities of Christians and others were annihilated. 

Meanwhile, across the porous border in Syria, the Assad regime 
was targeting and killing tens of thousands of civilians. I renewed 
my call again for a Syrian war crimes tribunal to be established 
to hold all sides in the conflict of Syria accountable, and we had 
heard from such great leaders, the former chief prosecutor who will 
testify today, David Crane, about the importance of taking action 
in a tribunal that had the flexibility and the capability to really 
hold people to account on all sides. The world knew that ISIS was 
committing genocide. Civil society groups, including some present 
at this hearing today, mobilized, writing letters and holding meet- 
ings with the administration, making statements and reporting sto- 
ries. 

As a matter of fact, parenthetically, my first hearing that I held 
here in this room was more than 3 years ago on the genocide 
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against Christians. Why was there such an indifference on the part 
of some within the administration? 

However, some members of the administration were pushing 
hard internally for the word “genocide” to be publicly spoken and 
for action to be swiftly taken. Yet the administration still had not 
acknowledged it and still had no strategy to prevent it from hap- 
pening. Such was the situation in December 2015 when this sub- 
committee convened yet another hearing. Shortly after, the Con- 
gress passed and the President signed into law the Fiscal Year 
2016 appropriations bill, the omnibus bill, which required the Sec- 
retary of State to report to Congress with his evaluation on wheth- 
er ISIS had perpetrated genocide. 

Perhaps the most important push outside the government and off 
the Hill was the 280-page report commissioned by the Knights of 
Columbus and developed in partnership with the tireless organiza- 
tion In Defense of Christians meticulously documenting the geno- 
cide against Christians. That report may have made the difference 
with the administration, so I am personally grateful to Carl Ander- 
son, the Supreme Knight who is here to testify again, and for the 
Knights, along with the other groups, including A Demand For Ac- 
tion, that have done so much to ensure that genocide against 
Christians and others could not be ignored, trivialized, or denied. 

The House passed H. Con. Res. 75, authored by my good friend 
and colleague, Jeff Fortenberry, together with the Syrian War 
Crimes Tribunal Resolution that I had sponsored, H. Con. Res. 121, 
3 days before the Secretary’s evaluation was due. Finally, on March 
17, Secretary Kerry declared that ISIS is “responsible for genocide 
against groups in areas under its control, including Yazidis, Chris- 
tians, and Shia Muslims.” 

Although the administration made the right determination, a 
long time coming but they did, the question arises now, now what? 
I already have concerns that historical mistakes are being re- 
peated. Leading up to Secretary of State Colin Powell’s historic 
genocide determination in September 2004 — and I was very much 
a part of pushing for that to happen, along with others like Frank 
Wolf — the State Department’s legal adviser had issued a memo- 
randum that concluded that “a determination that genocide has oc- 
curred in Darfur would have no immediate legal — as opposed to 
moral, political, or policy — consequences for the United States.” 

Secretary Kerry’s legal advisers reportedly reached the same con- 
clusion before he made his determination about ISIS. And so it 
again begs the question, now what? 

For years, the administration has been unwilling to effectively 
address the slaughters in Syria and Iraq. If it still thinks it has 
no obligation to act, it will likely continue its policy of acting too 
little too late. I am also concerned that the administration con- 
tinues to conflate its strategy to combat ISIS with a strategy to 
protect religious minorities from genocide, war crimes, and mass 
atrocities. They are not the same. Combatting and defeating ISIS 
and Islamist extremism, of course, is essential. However, there are 
many other elements of an effective comprehensive civilian protec- 
tion strategy, putting effective monitoring and response systems in 
place, and we have yet to hear them from the administration. 
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Civilian protection has long been missing from the administra- 
tion’s response to the carnage in Syria. More than half its popu- 
lation, an estimated 13.5 million inside Syria, as of May 2016, plus 
another 4.8 million registered as refugees abroad, are in need of 
humanitarian assistance and protection. According to an April 2016 
review of the casualty estimates of that conflict, the number of peo- 
ple who have died during Syria’s civil war conflict since March 11, 
2011, range from 250,000 to 470,000. Notwithstanding the chal- 
lenges of knowing exactly how many of those people were civilians 
and exactly how many were killed by the Assad regime and its 
proxies, we know this: The dictatorship has consistently, delib- 
erately targeted civilians, hospitals, and schools with bombs and 
bullets and starved entire cities. 

While Russia, Iran, and Hezbollah have fueled the fires of death 
in Syria, the administration has mostly just watched Syria burn. 
Let me also point out that, in his testimony today — and it is worth 
really highlighting because others will make similar points — but 
Carl Anderson makes the point that “we are reliably informed that 
official government and U.N. aid does not reach the Christian geno- 
cide survivors in Iraq or in Syria. Repeatedly,” he goes on to say, 
“we hear from church leaders in the region that Christians and 
other genocide survivors are last in line for assistance from govern- 
ments. Significantly, the Archdiocese of Erbil, where most Iraqi 
Christians now live, receives no money from any government what- 
soever. If assistance from outside church-affiliated agencies ends in 
Erbil, Christians there will face a catastrophic humanitarian trag- 
edy within 30 days. The situation is similar in Syria, according to 
Christian leaders there.” 

There is no easy single solution to the threats to religious and 
ethnic minorities and other civilians in Iraq and Syria. Obstacles 
clearly abound, including failures to implement the Iraq Constitu- 
tion, especially the decentralized power and localized governance 
and security; longstanding unresolved disputes between Iraqi 
Arabs and Kurds over territory and natural resources; lack of ac- 
countability for genocide, mass atrocities, war crimes, torture, 
kidnappings, displacement, and more by a range of actors; the ac- 
tions of an indigenously developed, internally supported national 
reconciliation process; conflicts over revenue sharing, corruption 
and radicalization. 

The list is long, complex, and it must never, however, be an ex- 
cuse for indifference and inaction. However, unless key issues that 
preceded the genocide are addressed, the genocide may be perpet- 
uated again, and it certainly is going on right now. 

Over the coming weeks, I plan to introduce a comprehensive 
piece of legislation aimed at contributing to the safety and security 
of religious and ethnic minorities and civilians more broadly in Iraq 
and Syria. It will also address the need for accountability for geno- 
cide, mass atrocities in those conflicts, and will also again call for 
a tribunal, like we saw in Sierra Leone, Rwanda, or the former 
Yugoslavia, and I do hope that the Senate at some point, hopefully 
soon, takes up our resolution that is pending before the Sentate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

I would like to yield to my good friend and colleague, the ranking 
member, Ms. Bass. 
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Ms. Bass. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Good afternoon to the witnesses. 

I look forward to hearing your perspectives regarding these crit- 
ical issues. As you know, on March 17, 2016, Secretary of State 
John Kerry declared that ISIS is responsible for genocide against 
groups in areas under its control, including the Yazidis, Christians, 
and Shia Muslims. The Secretary went on to chronicle numerous 
atrocities against various ethnic and religious groups by ISIL over 
the last few years. The question posed to the witnesses today is a 
logical result of the determination of genocide, specifically what ac- 
tions need to be taken by the U.S., the international community, 
and, frankly, the region, to prevent further genocide. 

Secretary Kerry noted in his statement on March 17 that the 
best response to genocide is a reaffirmation of the fundamental 
right to survive of every grouped targeted for destruction. 

I look forward to hearing from the witnesses today on how that 
can best be achieved, bearing in mind the ongoing suffering of 
women, men, and children who live in constant fear. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you so much. 

We are joined by the famous chairman, Dana Rohrabacher, the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. When 
we come to this issue and we look at this, it behooves us to open 
our hearts and try to come up with a formula that is going to help 
those people who are who are most in need and people whose lives 
are most in jeopardy. And, unfortunately — and I am just going to 
have to say, and I will try not to make this political — but our Presi- 
dent has not come to the standard that I believe is adequate to 
deal with this horrible situation and the challenge that we face in 
the Middle East. It could be the guy’s unable to say “radical Is- 
lamic terrorism,” even after our Ambassador was slaughtered and 
murdered in Benghazi, and he hasn’t been able to say those words 
since. 

And we have been on him because of that, but that mindset will 
have implications, and it has implications in the issues that we are 
talking today. We have innocent people by the hundreds of thou- 
sands, if not by the millions, who are in jeopardy of being slaugh- 
tered in the same way the Jews were slaughtered during the Holo- 
caust. 

And when I look at the figures of the people who are being per- 
mitted into this country right now under this administration, the 
Christians who are the basic target, the most vocalized target of 
these radical Muslims who are there who are involved with this 
terrorist activity, the Christians are underrepresented in the num- 
ber of immigrants in terms of refugees and in terms of people who 
are actually immigrating from those countries in which they have 
been targeted for genocide. This is wrong. This is absolutely wrong. 
It is like sending the Jews back and saying: We are going to have 
a more open policy because of the Nazis, but the Jews aren’t going 
to be able to come in. 

I would hope that we as Americans, both Republicans, Demo- 
crats, and this administration and this Congress, recognize we are 
in a moment now where we are defining ourselves, and we need 
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to make sure that when Christians are under the threat of geno- 
cide, that they should have some priority over those other people 
in those countries that are not targets of genocide. And this isn’t 
some sort of discrimination against Muslims or anybody else or 
Shiites or anybody else, but let’s recognize that that is what is 
going on and that is what the threat is and deal with the threat 
and not try to have a debate that is sanitized over here in theory. 

So I am very pleased, and I am grateful to Congressman Smith, 
who, again, has demonstrated his total commitment to human 
rights of every person on this planet and how he commits himself 
to these issues. 

Chairman Smith, I would suggest that we again, and today we 
are reaffirming that we hear ISIL when they say that they are 
going to slaughter all the Christians. We hear them when they 
make proclamations of genocide against Christians and, yes, 
Yazidis as well and others as well, but specifically to the Christians 
and the Yazidis, and that we will then make sure that we mobilize, 
and we help mobilize the American people, which is what this 
hearing is all about, to save the Christians from genocide. It is up 
to us. I don’t want future generations to look back on this genera- 
tion of Americans and say: They closed their ears because they had 
clinical analysis to do whether or not you could single out one 
group that is being targeted for genocide for preferential treatment 
in terms of immigration and refugee status. I don’t want to hear 
that, which resulted in hundreds of thousands or maybe millions 
of Christians dying in the Middle East. 

Let’s get serious about this. I appreciate this opportunity to join 
you, Mr. Chairman, in this very moral effort to make sure our 
country is practical and is courageous enough to handle this chal- 
lenge, this moral challenge of our day, to save the people who are 
being targeted for genocide. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. Chairman Rohrabacher, for your very 
powerful statement and for your leadership on human rights. I ap- 
preciate it. We all do. 

I would like to introduce our very distinguished panel beginning 
with Mr. Carl Anderson, who is Supreme Knight of the Knights of 
Columbus, where he is chief executive officer and chairman of the 
board of the world’s largest Catholic family fraternal service orga- 
nization, with over 1.9 million members. Mr. Anderson has had a 
distinguished career in public service and as an educator as well. 
From 1983 to 1987, he served in various positions in the Executive 
Office of the President of the United States, including Special As- 
sistant to the President, and Acting Director of the White House 
Office of Public Liaison. Following his service in the House, he also 
served for nearly a decade as a member of the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights. 

I will then move on to Mr. Sarhang Hamasaeed, who is a senior 
program officer for the Middle East and North Africa Programs at 
the U.S. Institute of Peace. He joined USIP in February 2011. He 
works on program management, organizational development, moni- 
toring, and evaluation. He also provides political and policy anal- 
ysis on Iraq to the Institute of Peace and other peacekeeping ac- 
tors. As Deputy Director General of the Council of Ministers of the 
Kurdistan Regional Government of Iraq, he managed strategic gov- 
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eminent modernization initiatives through information technology 
with the goal of helping to improve governance and service deliv- 
ery. He has also worked with the Research Triangle Institute Inter- 
national, Kurdistan Save the Children, the Los Angeles Times, and 
other media organizations. 

We will then hear from Mr. Johnny Oram who is the executive 
director of the Chaldean Assyrian Business Alliance, dedicated to 
professional and social advancement of communities worldwide. He 
has been involved in the advocacy for the plight of the Iraqi and 
Syrian Christians who have been displaced due to the conflict. Ad- 
ditionally, Mr. Oram is involved in advocacy of the rights of the 
disabled, specifically those with autism spectrum disorder, or ASD. 
He has served in numerous capacities at the local. State, and Fed- 
eral levels of government, worked for the Michigan legislature, Ha- 
waii legislature, and in the U.S. Senate. 

We will then hear from Ms. Naomi Kikoler, who is the Deputy 
Director of the Simon-Skjodt Center for the Prevention of Genocide 
at the United States Holocaust Museum. For 6 years, she devel- 
oped and implemented the Global Centre for the Responsibility to 
Protect work on populations at risk and efforts to advance R2P 
globally and led the Center’s advocacy, including targeting the U.N. 
Security Council. She is also an adjunct professor at the New 
School University and author of numerous publications previously. 
She worked on national security and refugee policy for Amnesty 
International Canada and in the office of the prosecutor of the 
United Nations International Criminal Tribunal for Rwanda. 

We will then hear from Mr. David Crane, who was appointed a 
Professor of Practice at Syracuse University College of Law in De- 
cember 2006. He was the founding chief prosecutor of the Special 
Court for Sierra Leone, an international war crimes tribunal that 
put many of the worst actors in that terrible, terrible tragedy be- 
hind bars. Ultimately, Charles Taylor got 50 years of prison sen- 
tence at The Hague because of the great landmark work that Pro- 
fessor Crane did. Professor Crane’s mandate was to prosecute those 
who bore the greatest responsibility committed during the civil war 
in Sierra Leone in the 1990s. He served for more than 30 years in 
the Federal Government. He has held numerous key managerial 
positions and has been dogged in his work to document the atroc- 
ities that are occurring in Syria and in the region. 

So thank you all for being here. What you convey to us and, by 
extension, to the Congress, hopefully to the administration, will 
help provide us with a roadmap going forward. So, Mr. Anderson, 
please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF MR. CARL A. ANDERSON, SUPREME KNIGHT, 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 

Mr. Anderson. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for 
the opportunity to appear before the subcommittee today. The 
House of Representatives, the State Department, and the United 
States Commission on International Religious Freedom are all to 
be commended for declaring the situation confronting Christians 
and other religious minorities in the Middle East to be genocide. 
As we all know, the world’s greatest humanitarian crisis since 
World War II is unfolding now in the Middle East. In addition to 
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millions of refugees, many of the region’s indigenous communities 
now face extinction. These communities may disappear in less than 
a decade, but their fate is not inevitable. The United States can 
avert this unfolding tragedy with a policy that contains, we believe, 
the following six principles: First, increase aid and ensure that it 
actually reaches those most in need. We are reliably informed, as 
the chairman has stated earlier, that official government and U.N. 
aid does not reach the Christian genocide survivors in Iraq and 
Syria. Repeatedly we hear from church leaders in the region that 
Christians and other genocide survivors are last in line for assist- 
ance from governments. Significantly the Archdiocese of Erbil, 
where most Iraqi Christians now live, receives no money from any 
government whatsoever. If assistance from outside church-affiliated 
agencies ends in Erbil, Christians there will face a catastrophic hu- 
manitarian tragedy within 30 days. And the situation is similar in 
Syria, according to Christian leaders there. 

Those who face genocide are a tiny fraction of the population. 
They often must avoid official refugee camps because they are tar- 
geted for violence there by extremists. As a result, these minorities 
often do not get official aid, and this will continue to be the reality, 
unless specific action is taken to bring the aid to where these mi- 
norities are forced to reside by continuing violence. 

Knights of Columbus and other private sources have responded 
to this situation, but nongovernmental organizations can only do so 
much. It is essential, therefore, that government aid is increased 
and that we ensure it reaches those most in need, even if special 
emergency appropriations are required to do this. 

Second, support the long-term survival in the region of these an- 
cient indigenous religious and ethnic communities. In Iraq, the 
Christian population has declined by more than 80 percent, and in 
Syria, it has declined by almost 70 percent. American policy should 
recognize the important differences in the situations of those flee- 
ing violence and those targeted for genocide, and quite frankly, we 
should prioritize the latter. Consider this analogy: After World War 
II, there were approximately 50 million refugees, but only a small 
fraction were Jews. Yet the world understood that Jews who had 
survived genocide faced a qualitatively different situation and de- 
served heightened consideration. The same is true today for the in- 
digenous minorities of the region. They have an indisputable right 
to live in their country in whatever region of it they wish. Depend- 
ing on the circumstances, this may mean that they will live where 
they are originally from or where they find themselves now, but as 
survivors of an ongoing genocide, they deserve to be prioritized in 
American policymaking decisions. 

Third, punish the perpetrators of genocide and crimes against 
humanity. The United States should support action by the U.N. Se- 
curity Council to refer key perpetrators of genocide for prosecution. 
Equally important, we should support the Iraqi Government and 
the Kurdish Regional Government’s adjudication of the cases of 
thousands of ISIS fighters and supporters who remain in local de- 
tention centers. This will assist in the important work of obtaining 
and preserving evidence of genocide. 

Fourth, we should assist victims of genocide in attaining refugee 
status. The news report as of last week indicated that of the 499 
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Syrian refugees admitted to the U.S. in May, not one was explicitly 
listed as being Christian or as coming from any of the groups tar- 
geted for genocide. We must ask, how long will this situation be al- 
lowed to continue? The U.S. should appropriate funding and work 
with the U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees to make provisions 
for locating and providing status to individuals, such as Yazidis 
and Christians, that have been targeted for genocide. As I men- 
tioned earlier, many of these genocide survivors fear going into offi- 
cial U.N. refugee camps where they are targeted. Thus, they are 
overlooked and find it nearly impossible to acquire official refugee 
status or to immigrate. 

Congress should act now. Senator Tom Cotton has introduced the 
Religious Persecution Relief Act, S. 2708, to provide for overlooked 
minorities in the prioritization of refugees. We support this bill, 
and we urge its passage. 

Fifth, prepare now for the foreseeable human rights challenges 
as ISIS-controlled territory is liberated by ensuring that Chris- 
tians and other minorities have equal rights to decide their future, 
and obviously, this is going to happen very soon as a result of what 
is happening in Fallujah and Mosul. We should prepare now for 
the consequences of the liberation of ISIS-controlled areas. We are 
likely to see another humanitarian crisis as thousands of civilians 
flee the fighting or return to their former communities when the 
fighting ceases. 

There has been much debate concerning plans for victims of 
genocide in Iraq. Some have argued for returning people safely to 
the Nineveh region; others that they should be allowed to stay in 
Kurdistan; still others that they should be allowed to immigrate. 
But these are not necessarily ultimately exclusive competing pro- 
posals. People should be allowed to decide their own future, and 
when they do, we should work to ensure that they are treated with 
fairness, dignity and equality. This also means that it will be in- 
creasingly important to ensure that the property rights and claims 
of minority groups are respected. 

And, finally, sixth, promote the establishment of internationally 
agreed-upon standards of human rights and religious freedom as 
conditions for our humanitarian and military assistance. The 
United States should advocate for full and equal rights for religious 
and ethnic minorities in the region in exchange for our military 
and humanitarian aid. A necessary first step to prevent genocide 
is to overcome the social and legal inequality that is its breeding 
ground. We should not accept one standard for human rights in the 
region and another standard for the rest of the world. The rich tap- 
estry of religious pluralism in the region must be preserved now, 
or it will be lost forever. With its loss will come increasing insta- 
bility and threats to our own national security and that of the 
world. 

We have a unique opportunity, and some would say a unique re- 
sponsibility, to protect the victims of genocide. The United States 
can provide such protection with a policy that includes the prin- 
ciples outlined above. 

Mr. Chairman, we thank you very much for your leadership and 
that of the other members of the committee. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Anderson follows:] 
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Thank you for the opportunity to appear before this subcommittee and to di scuss the next 
steps that need to be taken needed to protect the survivors of ongoing genocide in Iraq and Syria. 
Let me begin by saying that the House of Representatives, the State Department and the United 
States Commission on International Religious Freedom are all to be commended for the 
important step of declaring the situation confronting Christians and other religious minorities in 
the Middle East genocide. 

The world’s greatest humanitarian crisis since World War 11 is unfolding now in the 
Middle East. In addition to millions of refugees, many of the region’ s indigenous communities 
now face extinction. These communities may disappear in less than a decade. But their fate is 
not inevitable. The United States can avert this unfolding tragedy. 

A unique historical moment 

Around the world, people of good will, Muslim and non-Muslim alike, wish to 
differentiate themselves from the horrific and violent theology espoused by ISIS. 

It is certainly true that such extremists make up a small percentage of Muslims overall. 
But among the world’s billion Muslims, the majority simply want to raise their families in peace 
and are scandalized by what ISIS is doing in the name of Islam. 

Prominent Islamic leaders and scholars from around the world have recently taken an 
important step in the Marrakesh Declaration.' Attempts such as this, which seek to align Islam 
with the Universal Declaration of Human Rights should be supported. 

At the same time, it is clear that Christians, and other indigenous minorities, are 
experiencing genocide, at the hands of the Islamic State and related groups. Their plight is now 
at the top of the world’s agenda in a way that it never has been before. 

These factors together create an unparalleled opportunity for the United States, and for all 
those opposed to ISIS’ radical vision - Muslims and non-Muslims alike - to advance an agenda 
of equality, justice, peace, and accountability in the region. 

Six principles for sound policy in the reuion 

The United States can avert the extinction of indigenous religious and ethnic 
communities in Iraq and Syria with a policy that contains the following six principles: 

(1) Increase aid and ensure that it actually reaches those most in need; 

We are reliably infonned that official government and U.N. aid does not reach the 
Christian genocide survivors in Iraq and Syria. 

Repeatedly, we hear from Church leaders in the region that Christians - and other 
genocide survivors - are last in line for assistance from governments. Significantly, the 
Archdiocese of Erbil, where most Iraqi Christians now live, receives no money from any 
government whatsoever. If assistance from outside Church affiliated agencies ends in Erbil, 
Christians there will face a catastrophic humanitarian tragedy within 30 days. The situation is 
similar in Syria, according to Christian leaders there. 


’ http://www.marrakeshdeclaration.org/ 
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Those who face genocide are a tiny fraction of the population. They often must avoid 
official refugee camps because they are targeted for violence there by extremists. As a result, 
these minorities often do not get “official” aid. This will continue to be the reality unless specific 
action is talcen to bring the aid to where these minorities are forced to reside by continuing 
violence. 

The Knights of Columbus and others private sources have responded to this situation. 
Since 2014, we have raised more than $10.5 million for relief, assisting Christians and other 
internally displaced persons and refugees in Iraq, Syria, Jordan, and Lebanon. We have partnered 
with dioceses and religious agencies working in the region to provide general relief, food, 
clothing, shelter, education, and medical care. In doing so we assist both Christians and non- 
Christians. We are also working with church entities to ensure that they are making use of all 
government or U.N. resources available. 

But non-governmental organizations can only do so much. Government aid is essential to 
the long-term survival of these indigenous religious and ethnic minorities. It is urgent that 
Congress appropriate funding to save those who have escaped genocide. 1 urge you to consider 
special emergency appropriations, however modest, to improve the humanitarian conditions on 
the ground in Iraq.^ 

This funding, whatever the vehicle, should come with mechanisms in place — reporting 
requirements and oversight — to ensure that American aid does not get diverted from its intended 
purpose. 

(2) Support the long-tenn survival in the region of these ancient indigenous religious 
and ethnic communities. 

In Iraq, the Christians population has declined by more than 80 percent, and in Syria by 
nearly 70 percent. 

American policy should recognize the important differences in the situations of those 
fleeing violence and those targeted for genocide. And we should prioritize the latter. 

Consider this analogy. After World War 11, there were approximately 50 million 
refugees, and only a small fraction were Jews. Yet the world understood that Jews, who had 
survived genocide, faced a qualitatively different situation, and deserved heightened 
consideration. 

The same is true today for ±e indigenous religious and ethnic minorities of the region. 
They have an indisputable right to live in their country - in whatever region of it they wish. 
Depending on the circumstances, this may mean where they are originally from, or where they 
find themselves now, but as survivors of an ongoing genocide, they deserve to be prioritized, not 
left behind by American policy decisions. 

(3) Punish the perpetrators of genocide and crimes against humanity; 

The United States should support action by the U.N. Security Council to refer key 
perpetrators of genocide for prosecution. Equally important we should support the Iraqi Central 


^ U.S. State Department and U.N. personnel have mentioned the State Department Economic Support Fund and 
the United Nations Funding Facility for Immediate Stabilization as two relevant, among others. 
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Government and the Kurdish Regional Government’s adjudication of the cases of thousands of 
ISIS fighters and supporters who currently remain in local detention centers. 

As the population of captured ISIS fighters increases, local detention centers and jails risk 
becoming their own humanitarian issue. ^ The need to improve this situation cannot be 
overstated. 

Additionally, although substantial evidence of genocide exists, the United States should 
cooperate in taking further action to develop additional documentation and preservation before 
physical evidence is lost. Appropriations intended to assist in the adjudication of ISIS fighters 
will be critical in the coming months."* 

(4) Assist victims of genocide in attaining refugee status. 

A news report last week indicated that of the 499 Syrian refugees admitted to the U S . in 
May, not one was listed as being Christian or as explicitly coming from any of the groups 
targeted for genocide.' How long will this situation be allowed to continue? 

The U S. should appropriate funding and work with the U.N. High Commissioner for 
Refugees to make provisions for locating and providing status to individuals - such as Yezidis 
and Christians - that have been targeted for genocide. Many of these genocide survivors fear 
going into official U.N. refugee camps, where they are targeted. Thus they are overlooked, and 
find it nearly impossible to acquire official refugee status or immigrate.’’ 

Congress should act now. Senator Tom Cotton has introduced the Religious Persecution 
Relief Act, S. 2708, to provide for overlooked minorities in the prioritization of refugees. We 
support this bill and urge its passage. 

(5) Prepare now for foreseeable human rights challenges as ISIS-controlled territory 
is liberated by ensuring that Christians and other minorities have equal rights to 
decide their future; 

We should prepare now for the consequences of the liberation of ISIS controlled areas, 
including Mosul and the Nineveh Region, as well as regions in Syria. We are likely to see 
another humanitarian crisis as civilians flee the fighting or return to their former communities 
when fighting ceases. 


' See, Charlie Savage, et. al. Lock of Plan for ISIS Detainees Raises Human Rights Concerns, NEW York Times, (May 11, 
2016), at 

http:.//www.nv ti me5.com/2Q16/05/ 12/world /mtcltHeearl,/lack-of-pian-fQr-isiii-detamees-r3!ses-hijrrian-riRhts- 

g)nceriiE,hunJ?_i.^O. 

^ Congress can look to fund the State Department Office of Global Criminal Justice and the Human Rights 
Defenders Fund to help meet this need. 

^ See, Patrick Goodenough, Record 499 Syrian Refugees Admitted to US So Far in May Includes No Christians, 
CNSNews.com, May 23, 2016, at htto:,i/wv/w.cnsne’vvs.cotyi.''nei.vs/articie/pa t r!ck -goQdeno ugh,/mav-brin .gs- biggest - 
monthiv-number-svflan-refugee-arrivais-conflict . 

^ Fulfilling the Humanitarian Imperative: Assisting Victims of ISIS Violence: Hearing Before the Subcomm. on Africa, 
Global Health, Global H. Rights and Inti. Orgs. of the H. Foreign Aff. Comm., 114”’ Cong. (2015) (Statement of Carl 
A. Anderson, Supreme Knight of the Knights of Columbus). 

http:.Ydocs.house.gov/me6ting5/rA/F,A16/201512 0 9./lQ4273/HHRG-114-FA16-Wstate-Ander5onC-20151 209.pdf. 
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There has been much debate concerning plans for victims of genocide in Iraq. Some have 
argued for returning people safely to the Nineveh Region, others that they should be allowed to 
stay in Kurdistan, still others that they be allowed to immigrate. But these are not necessarily 
mutually exclusive, competing proposals. People should be allowed to decide their own future. 
And when they do, we should work to ensure they are treated with fairness, dignity and equality. 
This also means that it will be increasingly important to ensure that the property rights and 
claims of minority groups are respected. 

(6) Promote the establishment of internationally agreed upon standards of human 
rights and religious freedom as conditions for humanitarian and military 
assistance. 

The United States should advocate for full and equal rights for religious and ethnic 
minorities in the region in exchange for our military and humanitarian aid. A necessary first step 
to prevent genocide is to overcome the social and legal inequality that is its breeding ground. 

Religious hatred, discrimination and second-class citizenship too often constitute away 
of life in the region — and it is a way of life that is an antecedent to genocide. We cannot accept 
one standard for human rights in the region and another standard for the rest of the world. 

The guarantees in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights - and the First and 
Fourteenth amendments to our own constitution - regarding equality under the law and freedom 
of speech and religion must become a reality for all citizens of Iraq, Syria and elsewhere 
throughout the region. 

Conclusion 

The rich tapestry of religious pluralism in the region must be preserved now or it will be 
lost forever. With its loss will come increased instability and threats to our own security and that 
of the world. 

We have a unique opportunity — and some would say, unique responsibility-to protect 
the victims of genocide. The United States can provide such protection with a policy that 
includes the principles outlined above Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for your leadership 
and that of the members of this subcommittee. 
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Mr. Smith. Mr. Anderson, thank you so very much for your com- 
ments, the very tangible support you are providing to the at-risk 
minorities, especially Christians. And those six points, they are 
very, very, very well thought out. 

I would like to now recognize Mr. Hamasaeed, and thank you for 
being here and for your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF MR. SARHANG HAMASAEED, SENIOR PRO- 
GRAM OFFICER, MIDDLE EAST AND AFRICA PROGRAMS, U.S. 

INSTITUTE OF PEACE 

Mr. Hamasaeed. Chairman Smith, Ranking Member Bass, and 
members of the subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to tes- 
tify before you today. I am testifying as a senior program officer of 
the U.S. Institute of Peace. The views expressed here are my own 
and do not represent that of the institute. USIP works extensively 
and closely with Iraqi minorities, specifically religious minorities. 
We support them by establishing an organization called the Alli- 
ance for Iraqi Minorities so that they have the capability to rep- 
resent themselves, and so, in that vein, a lot of what I mention 
today is coming from experience directly engaging and trying to 
help those minorities. 

Definitely, the minorities in Iraq need all the support that they 
can get as well as other communities, nonminority communities, in 
Iraq. 

The dilemma of the religious minorities is not something new. I 
think it is important to look into some of the history so that we 
can inform solutions that will, to see if they will work and how do 
we prepare for those. The reality is that the minorities have, over 
the past few decades, been caught in between the conflicts and the 
problems of actors that they were not a part of They didn’t choose 
those conflicts, but they were affected by those conflicts. And ISIS 
is not a product, and what they have done is not a product of 
today. ISIS is a cause of atrocity, but it also is a symptom of failure 
of governance and the space it has created resulting from the polit- 
ical divisions among the big actors in Iraq and the region. 

So it is true that the minorities have suffered prob^ably the most 
at the hands of ISIS in the sense that they came under attack, for 
displacement, for genocide, and also chemical attacks against the 
Turkomans in the Taza district of Kirkuk. The Yazidis have had 
their women and others taken as sex slaves. The Christians have 
been labeled, their houses labeled, and they came under specific at- 
tack. 

Then the question comes: What was the response? The specific 
question that was addressed to me to talk about was the response 
of the Government of Iraq and the Kurdistan Regional Govern- 
ment. And to look at this, you can look at this from the perspective 
of a glass half full or a glass half empty. The reality is that the 
minorities believe that the Government of Iraq and the Kurdistan 
Regional Government have not been able to protect them; that they 
have been displaced, and they have been affected. But it is also 
true that the Kurdistan Regional Government and the Government 
of Iraq have provided camps and shelters and provided food and as- 
sistance. They were also supported by the Iraqi community — which 
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I think is important — and they have to recognize their efforts in ab- 
sorbing this crisis and the problems here. 

But the reality is that the scope of the problem is well beyond 
the capacity of one single actor, one single government, or one sin- 
gle community. It requires a collective action. And there is a sense 
of fatigue for the years of displacement, especially since 2003. The 
limited capacity of the government and other actors needs to be 
taken into consideration into what assistance is provided. 

I think that there is a need for rethinking the assistance that is 
given to the minorities and their situation. On protection, the call 
for protection is not something new. This has been, as you men- 
tioned, Mr. Chairman, there has been a call by the minorities to 
address this for a long time. And the kind of risk that the minori- 
ties are confronted with, they are existential threats that threaten 
their collective well-being. It is also a direct risk to their security 
as individuals and communities. 

So the risk of revenge, I would like to single out. We talked 
about the post-return. There is a scenario of protracted displace- 
ment, which will be a scenario that we have to deal with. In the 
2006, 2007 peak of violence in Iraq, about 1 million people never 
returned home. And the current 3.3 million people that are dis- 
placed, about 1 million of them minorities, they will likely not be 
able to return for quite some time because of problems that are on 
the ground, and the revenge is killing and the potential violence 
coming in those areas is a potential risk to them. 

The U.S. Institute of Peace has worked on models that help the 
return of IDPs and prevent violence. We have done this in the con- 
text of Salahuddin and the Speicher massacre that ISIS per- 
petrated against the Shia cadets and soldiers who were in that 
camp. We facilitated dialogue among the tribes, and we have been 
able to mitigate the violence and prevent killing and facilitate the 
return of Il5Ps. Tikrit right now has about 150,000 people who 
have returned since May of last year. 

The same kind of effort will be needed in the context of the mi- 
norities because there are several layers of conflict that need to be 
addressed: Risks coming from existential threats like ISIL; then 
there are risks that will come from competition over scarce re- 
sources; and there will be risks coming from just tensions of some 
of the minorities considering what has happened to them by some 
of their Arab neighbors. There are minority-minority tensions that 
need to be addressed. There are Arab minority issues and Kurdish- 
Kurdish issues that need to be addressed. There is a need for con- 
flict resolution to help them with the long-term viability. 

The minorities have the organizations and the capabilities to 
help themselves. They have been a partner and a voice for the mi- 
norities over the years. The Alliance of Iraqi Minorities has worked 
with the national government and with the Kurdistan Regional 
Government to pass legislation and make sure their issues have 
been prioritized. And they could continue to play that role. But at 
the end of the day, the scope of the need, the magnitude of the 
problem, will require more than what has been provided to date. 
I cannot emphasize enough the need for international support for 
early detection and action on those warning signs that the minori- 
ties have been giving us. 
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It goes without saying that actually solving the bigger problems 
of Iraq will go a long way in helping the minorities over the long- 
term to stay safe and not to be attacked. While the minorities will 
be able to develop the capabilities to provide local security, larger 
existential threats coming from problems like ISIL, will require the 
help and the support of the Iraqi Government and the Kurdistan 
Regional Government and the larger communities around the mi- 
norities. So it is important to put emphasis on, how do you rebuild 
those relationships? How do we put mechanisms in place that will 
prevent those kinds of attacks? 

I think the capacity is limited and the peaceful coexistence is the 
emphasis that we need to put in as a mechanism. Civil society or- 
ganizations have been a good vehicle to help the Government of 
Iraq and the international community. They will need help in both 
a scenario of return, but also a scenario of protracted displacement, 
to prevent host community tensions as well. 

So, with that, I will stop. 

And thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the sub- 
committee. I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hamasaeed follows:] 
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Introduction 


Chairman Smith, Ranking Member Bass, members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the 
opportunity to testify before you today on the current situation of religious minorities in Iraq, 
efforts of the Government of Iraq (Gol) and the Kurdistan Regional Government to provide 
assistance, and steps that can be taken to help improve the situation of minorities in Iraq. 

1 testify before you today as a Senior Program Officer of the United States Institute of Peace 
(USIP). The views expressed here represent my own and not those of USIP. USIP was 
established by Congress over 30 years ago as an independent, national institute dedicated to the 
proposition that peace is possible, practical, and essential to our national and global security. 

The Institute engages directly in conflict zones and provides tools, analysis, training, education, 
and resources to those working for peace. USIP has worked extensively with minority groups in 
Iraq, including supporting the establishment of the Alliance of Iraqi Minorities in 201 1 to 
strengthen their joint efforts to advocate for their rights as citizens. 

T commend Congress’ continued interest in this issue, especially in light of Secretary of State 
John Kerry’s March 17 designation of the atrocities against minority religious groups in Iraq, 
including Shia Muslims, as genocide. Members of the U.S. Congress, as you know, have 
sponsored legislation calling for the same and appealing for the U.S. Government and the 
international community to take more action to protect religious minorities in Iraq. The ethnic 
and religious minorities, as well as non-minorities of Iraq need all the help they can get. 

The American democracy is proof that ethnically and religiously diverse society can work. The 
Middle East is one of the most ethnically and religiously diverse societies on the planet. Iraq, 
home to ancient civilizations, has had a particularly rich mosaic of peoples. Although it is easy 
to grow despondent about the ethnic and religious cleansing that has taken place, it is still 
possible to envision an Iraq and a Middle East with a mosaic society at peace. But it takes 
commitment and methodical work, resources and time to provide alternatives to violence. 

My testimony will address: 

• How religious minorities are affected by the larger conflicts within Iraq, in the region, 
and among international powers. Unless those conflicts are resolved or at least mitigated, 
the minorities caught in the maelstrom will continue to be vulnerable. 

• A reminder of attacks on Iraqi minorities that decimated their numbers even before the 
rampage of the self-styled Islamic State (also known as ISIS, ISIL, Daesh, or other 
names), and the collective toll over the decades. 

• The record of Iraq’s minorities in working to improve their own economic, social and 
political conditions in the country, and in responding in the aftermath of the ISIS attacks. 
The repeated mobilization of these communities to help themselves illustrates the 
potential when they receive the international community’s support. 

• The response of the Iraqi and Kurdistan Regional governments, the United States, and the 
international community to help religious minorities — and what supporters can do 
moving forward. 
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The Dilemma of Religious Minorities: Ensnared in Larger Conflicts 

Religious minorities in Iraq have been adversely affected by conflicts repeatedly over the 
decades, from Saddam Hussein’s destruction of thousands of villages in the 1980s to direct 
attacks from ISIS’s predecessors, al-Qaeda in Iraq (AQI, aka al-Qaeda in Mesopotamia), which 
morphed into the Islamic State of Iraq (ISl) in 2006 and ISIS in 201 3. 

According to the International Organization for Migration (lOM), the conflict involving ISIS has 
displaced more than 3.3 million people in Iraq, including some I million minorities. ISIS 
continues to control or threaten minority areas in Iraq’s Nineveh Province. 

As a result, the number of religious minorities in Iraq has dropped precipitously. While there has 
been no census in Iraq for decades. Christian groups in Iraq estimate their numbers have declined 
from about 1 .5 million in 2003 to less than one-third of that now. The Yazidis cite more than 70 
acts of genocide perpetrated against them throughout their history. These onslaughts have left 
only about I million Yazidis worldwide, including between 500,000 and 700,000 in Iraq. The 
Sabean-Mandaeans have been less directly targeted by ISIS, perhaps only because they live 
further away, but their numbers too have fallen to a few thousand worldwide, most within Iraq. 
No Jews are known to be left in areas controlled by the Iraqi government or by ISIS, and only a 
small number of Jews — probably in the hundreds or fewer — remain in the Kurdistan Region of 
Iraq. 

Religious minorities in Iraq have long faced existential threats largely because of broader 
conflicts, circumstances, and actors outside their control and because of genocidal ideologies or 
tactics that predate ISIS. 

Sunni-Shia and Arab-Persian competition produced an eight-year war between Iraq and Iran 
from 1980 to 1988 that cost the lives of more than 600,000 people' with many minorities caught 
in the middle. Also in the 1980s, Saddam Hussein and the Baath Party perpetrated genocide 
against the Kurds; used chemical weapons, rape and torture against innocent civilians; and 
destroyed over 4,500 villages. ISIS continues to perpetrate similar acts today. ISIS has taken 
thousands of Yazidi and Christian women and young girls as sex-slaves from Sinjar and other 
areas of Nineveh, used chemical weapons that killed minority Turkumen in Taza district, and 
massacred as many as 1,700 mostly Shia military cadets and soldiers near Tikrit. 

ISIS is both a cause of atrocities and a symptom of governance failure resulting from political 
division and competition for power among Iraq’s main ethno-sectarian forces (mainly the Shia, 
Sunnis, and the Kurds) and their regional backers The group also grew from the belief that the 
use of force and violence are the only means to win or to resolve differences. 

In Iraq, religious minorities have been caught in disputes between the Government of Iraq and 
the Kurdistan Regional Government over internal boundaries and the political agendas of big 
political parties. Of course religious minorities also have had their own internal disputes, such as 


’ PRIO Battle Deatlis Dataset - Lacina. Bethany & Nils Fetter Gleditsch, 2005. ’Monitoring Trends in Global 
Combat: A New Dataset of Battle Deaths’. European Journal of Population 21(2-3): 145-166. 
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one that came close to triggering violence in 2012 between the Christians and the Shabak in the 
town of Bartella in the Nineveh Plain, a sweeping, multi-ethnic area in the Nineveh Province. 

Iraqi and Kurdistan Regional Governments Response to the Needs of Displaced Minorities 


Security 

Failures of the political process and exclusionary policies of political leaders, such as former 
Prime Minister Nouri al-Maliki, triggered the current cycle of conflict in Iraq. Internally 
displaced people (IDP’s), especially religious minorities, see the government of Iraq and the 
Iraqi Security Forces (ISF) as having failed to protect them, especially after official Iraqi military 
units abandoned their locations and weapons in Nineveh and other places in the summer of 2014, 
allowing ISIS to overrun large swaths of northwestern Iraq in a matter of a few days. Religious 
minorities, particularly the Yazidis and Christians, also feel the Kurdistan Regional Government 
failed to protect them in Sinjar and other areas of the Nineveh Plain during that devastating 
period. 


Yet the vast majority of Iraqi minorities are now taking refuge in areas protected by the Kurdish 
Peshmerga that control not only the autonomous region, but also much of the Nineveh Plain and 
Kirkuk Province. Other armed groups, like the Syrian Kurdish Democratic Union Party, also 
play a role protecting minorities in some liberated areas of Nineveh. But it is the Peshmerga, 
supported by the U.S.-led Global Coalition to Counter ISIS that is the primary force preventing 
and rolling back ISIS advances in minority areas. 

A smaller number of minorities live in areas under the control of the Iraqi government, where 
security is provided by the Iraqi Security Forces, Iraqi police, and the Popular Mobilization 
Forces (PMF, also known as al-Hashd al-Shaaby or Shia militias). Fundamentally, however, 
minorities trust neither the Government of Iraq nor the Kurdistan Regional Government to 
protect them in liberated areas. Still, minorities and other displaced Iraqis currently living in the 
Kurdistan Region or parts of Iraq outside the control of ISIS, like Baghdad or the country’s 
south, are at least safer. 

Displacement: Magnitude, Capacity to Handle, and Fatigue 

In addition to providing security, the Iraqi and Kurdistan Regional governments have aided IDPs 
by setting up camps for shelter, offering limited financial support, and supplying food and health 
care. The U.N., international aid organizations and foreign governments support those efforts, as 
well as operating their own direct programs. Still, these efforts continue to fall woefully short of 
the needs for shelter, food, health care, education, and psycho-social support to deal with trauma. 

The government of Iraq provided cash to IDPs in a one-time payment of 1 million Iraqi Dinars — 
about $833. But corruption, lack of required documentation, frequent movement of some of the 
IDPs, and the limited capacity of the Iraqi Ministry of Migration and Displacement Affairs has 
resulted in cash payments or even monthly food rations from the Public Distribution System of 
Iraq being delayed or not delivered at all. 
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The Kurdistan Region shelters about 1 .5 million displaced Iraqis, including minorities and 
others, as well as some 250,000 Syrian refugees. The region has hosted IDPs for most of the 
period since the 2003 U.S. invasion, especially from 2006 to 2008, when religious or sectarian 
violence reached record levels in Iraq. 

It is estimated that 1 million IDPs from the 2006-2008 period never returned home, a good 
portion of them staying in the Kurdistan Region. In 2013, displacement accelerated again and 
peaked in 2014,^ as many Arabs and religious minorities from Anbar, Salahaddin, and Nineveh 
fled to Iraqi Kurdistan. This time the numbers were unprecedented, putting enormous strain on 
the Kurdistan region and its governing structures. Many places of worship, schools, public 
buildings, and unfinished buildings became shelters for IDPs. Significant support came from 
local citizens who hosted families, donated food and clothes, and even provided homes rent-free. 
Civil society organizations in the Kurdistan Region and the rest of Iraq, including the minority 
communities inside and outside Iraq, have been pivotal in their support for the IDPs, including 
with food, clothes, health care, education and psycho-social support. 

Given the protracted displacement, the economic hardships triggered by the drop in oil prices, 
and internal political gridlock, the IDPs and their host communities have exhausted their 
resources. 

The authorities, people, organizations, and private companies that have stepped up again and 
again in this crisis will not be able to help IDPs much more, increasing the risks of escalating 
tensions and competition over dwindling resources. The international relief system is severely 
strained and struggles to raise the necessary levels of funding to cope with the proliferation of 
humanitarian crises in Iraq, Syria, and elsewhere in the world. 

The U.S. and Global Responses 

The Department of Defense has already provided $3.1 billion in assistance to the Iraqi 
government in support of activities to counter ISIS. The U.S. currently supplies air power, 
command and control, and other security support, training, sustainment, and logistics. Secretary 
Carter recently announced that the Department of Defense will provide a $415 million package 
of financial assistance to the Peshmerga in response to a request from the fiscally strapped 
Kurdistan Regional Government, In anticipation of the operation to retake Mosul, the Pentagon 
also announced increases in the number of American military advisors and additional equipment 
made available to Iraqi forces.^ The United States has also contributed more than $750m in 
humanitarian assistance to the Iraqi people since the ISIS conflict began in 2014.'* 


‘ lOM DisplaccmciU Traclung Matrix, DTM Round 44, May 2016 Accessed at: liUp://ioimraq.ncl/dlin-pagc 
Carter: Next Steps in Iraq ISTL Fight Tnclude More Troops, Military' Equipment. Acecssed at: 
http://wt\vv.defense.gov/News-Article-View/Arlicle/737764/carter-iie.xt-steps-m-iraq-ISIS-fight-mclude-niore- 
troops-niilitary -equipment 

^ US Department of State - New Humanitarian Assistance for Iraq, Accessed at: 
http://wtw.state.gOv/r/pa/pis/ps/2016/04/255613.htm 
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In addition, in June 2015, the international community pledged $100 million to fund stabilization 
efforts following the establishment of the U.N. Development Program’s Funding Facility for 
Immediate Stabilization (FFIS), the global mechanism created to quickly respond to targeted 
stabilization needs in liberated areas through service delivery, community reconciliation, 
capacity building, and infrastructure development. As of March 31, the FFIS had received $67 
million. Of that, $46 million has been spent or obligated for expenditure. ’ 

Rethinking Assistance to Religious Minorities 

Protection 

The religious minorities, and even some ethnic minorities, call for international protection in 
some form. Calls by many religious minorities for safe zones and autonomous zones are not new, 
and occurred repeatedly even before the emergence of ISIS in response to other attacks outlined 
earlier. The call for autonomous zones also is inspired, at least in part, by provisions for 
decentralization and self-administered units enshrined in the Iraqi constitution. It is, therefore, 
important to determine in each case what problems might be addressed by safe and/or 
autonomous zones, and, conversely, what problems such areas might create or aggravate. 

It risks stating the obvious to point out that a genuine lessening of the Middle East’s underlying 
conflicts would go a long way toward improving security for the region’s minorities in the long 
term. In the meantime, minorities need physical security to protect them against existential 
threats like ISIS, and cultural security to preserve their communities, religions, languages and 
culture. Enabling minorities to police and protect their own areas, and take part in Iraqi and 
Kurdistan Regional Government security institutions would help, but they will always need the 
support of those governments. 

The recent violent conflicts in Iraq have militarized society to an alarming extent. Weapons have 
flooded into communities, and many citizens see no option but violence to resolve conflicts. 
Christians, Yazidis and Shabak have taken up arms, and formed their own military units under 
the command of the Kurdish Peshmerga, the Iraqi Security Forces, the Popular Mobilization 
Forces, other Kurdish troops such as the Syrian Kurdish Democratic Union Party. Tn some cases, 
religious minority groups have formed their own armed groups independently. While it may be 
tempting to consider these actions as a mere effort at self-defense, they carry the greater risk of 
pulling minorities more directly into existing and future armed conflicts, as well as complicating 
future attempts to disarm and reestablish government control. And yet other actors in Iraqi and 
regional conflicts will always have greater numbers and more powerful weapons. The dilemma 
of minorities could be further aggravated. 

Return of IDPs to Liberated Areas 


^ UNDP Imq Funding Facility for timnediate Stabilization Quarterly Progress Report Q1 - Year 2016. Accessed at; 

http://wvw.iq.undp.org/contcnt/iraq/cn/homc/library7Stabili7ation/fimding-facitiW-for-immcdiatc-stabili7ation-ffis- 

-progress-rep.html 
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Minority areas in the Nineveh Plain and Nineveh Province overall remain under ISIS control or 
threat of attack, and the pace of recapturing these locations remains slow. Liberating and 
securing Mosul City is months away, probably more. Even when areas are freed from ISIS rule, 
the return of IDPs wilt be delayed while mines are cleared, basic services such as electricity and 
water are restored and trust of security forces is rebuilt. Without that achievement and 
accompanying guarantees of protection, the minorities likely will continue to emigrate to the 
West. Even after their communities are recaptured by friendly forces, a good number may still 
sell whatever land and properties they have and leave the country in search of a more sustainable 
peace. 

UNDP estimated in late 2015 that 275,000 Yazidis from Sinjar and Sinuni towns are still 
displaced.'’ In Sinuni, which was recaptured from ISIS in 2014, only 20 percent of the population 
has returned, a process delayed by demining as well as the persistent security threats from the 
proximity to the current front line. The majority of Yazidis depend on fanning and herding for 
their livelihoods, yet agricultural equipment was destroyed or stolen and farm land remains 
contaminated by mines. Basic public services like electricity and water are still lacking. And the 
return could be complicated by still more displacement. The Kurdistan Regional 
Government expects to receive between 300,000 and 500,000 displaced people when Mosul is 
recaptured.^ 

Another risk is that of revenge violence when ISIS is driven from areas it has controlled and 
displaced residents return with suspicions that those who stayed were complicit with the 
extremists. Nineveh Province will require multi-layered conflict mitigation and reconciliation to 
prevent renewed cycles of violence based on retribution, and to restore and sustain social 
cohesion. Such work likely would need to cover disputes among the minorities themselves, and 
between the minorities and Arab tribes, Kurds and Arabs, minorities and Kurds, potentially 
among Kurds, and the communities and the state. 

USIP has successfully implemented interventions in both Iraq and Syria that address these kinds 
of community reconciliation issues. 

• USIP brokered a reconciliation pact in the then-volatile district of Mahmoudiyah, south 
of Baghdad, between Sunni and Shia tribes in 2007. 

• USIP and the Network of Iraqi Facilitators that USIP helped establish provided trained 
dialogue facilitators to ease tensions and prevent violence between Shabak and Christian 
communities in Bartella in Nineveh Province in 2012. 

• USIP and the facilitators network, as well as another Iraqi partner. Sanad for 
Peacebuilding, forestalled revenge acts of violence in 20 1 5 after the recapture of Tikrit, 
preventing a renewed cycle of violence over the 2014 massacre of 1,700 military cadets 
and soldiers, most of them Shia, at the nearby Camp Speicher military base. USIP’ s 


’’ UNDP Iraq Funding Facility for Tmmcdialc Stabilization Quarterly Progress Report Q4 - Year 2015. Accessed at: 
http;//wn'w.iq.undp.org/content/dam/iraq/docs/StabilizatioiiAJNDP*lk20IQ- 
»/D2()Slabilizalion%20FFlS%20ProgtBSS%20Report%20Q4%202015-%20201601.pdr?download 
Al-Jazccra Iraq's humanitarian workcis brace for Mosul influx. Aecessed at: 

http://\\xvw.alJazeera.coni/news/2016/04/irdq4iuiiiajiitarian-\TOrkets4)race-niosiil-influx-160410105114219.html 
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stabilization model, which involves third-party mediation and the engagement of key 
national and local leaders, produced an agreement in which tribal leaders committed to 
disavow members of their tribes who had been involved in the massacre. This agreement 
culminated in the initial return of 400 displaced Sunni families to Tikrit in June 2015. 
lOM reports that 158,412 IDPs have returned since then. 

USIP is supporting a similar process in Yathrib in Salahaddin Province, and is working with the 
National Reconciliation Committee of the Iraqi Prime Minister’s Office to support such efforts in 
Anbar and Nineveh provinces. USIP also has trained security and civilian personnel of the 
Kurdistan Regional Government and civil society organizations to address IDP issues with 
sensitivity to the causes and effects of conflict, with the aim of preventing violence among IDPs 
and between IDPs and their host communities. 

Resilience of the Minorities 


Despite the atrocities that are all too apparent and that must be stopped, it is crucial to remember 
that the religious minorities of Iraq have remarkable strengths and capabilities. As mentioned 
earlier, USIP helped establish, and continues to support, the Alliance of Iraqi Minorities (AIM), a 
coalition of civil society organizations that provides a voice for minority groups. ATM was 
formed in 201 1 and is comprised of 13 non-governmental organizations representing the 
country’s Christians, Faily Kurds, Kakayee, Sabean-Mandaeans, Shabaks, and Yazidis. ATM has 
a board of directors, a general assembly and an advisory body that includes a Baha’i member as 
well as other minorities. 

Among AIM’s many accomplishments, in 2014, before the ISIS onslaught, AIM partnered with 
the United Nations to organize a national conference on all Iraqi minorities. That culminated in 
the adoption of a national declaration and action plan to inform the advocacy of the minorities, 
and the work of the Iraqi Government and the international community to protect the minorities. 
Their most notable accomplishment occurred just last year, when AIM contributed to the 
Kurdistan Regional Government’s law on minorities, as well as the region’s draft constitution, to 
ensure minorities were properly represented and protected. AIM members played an instrumental 
role in helping the minority IDPs, as they were being displaced, through providing shelter, food, 
and informing the international community of the developments. Earlier, in 2012 and 2013, AIM 
won changes in Iraq’s national budget law to allow for more equitable allocations to their 
geographic regions, and helped draft curriculum changes in Iraqi textbooks to mention minorities 
and include text from their holy books and literature for the first time. 

ATM continues to serve as a strong voice for minorities in Iraq and remains a critical source of 
information for international supporters, specifically the U.S. Government through USIP, the 
U S. Embassy in Baghdad, the U.N., Iraqi authorities, and the Kurdistan Regional Government, 

Recommendations 


I recommend the following to address the current situation of religious minorities in Iraq: 
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The most certain way to protect and preserve the future of religious minorities in Iraq is 
to resolve the larger conflicts of Iraq and their international supporters. At their core, a 
resolution of these conflicts will require political processes and solutions, supplemented 
by security and economic measures. Such efforts require an active and leading role from 
the United States to facilitate peace processes and provide technical and resource 
assistance to implement agreements. 

The Government of Iraq, the Kurdistan Regional Government, the United States, the 
United Nations, and other international actors must adopt early detection mechanisms — 
and the resulting necessary actions — ^to prevent atrocities against both majority and 
minority communities. Religious minorities in Iraq have been warning about threats to 
their communities for many years, and security indicators gave ample warning about the 
risk that Iraqi security forces would collapse, and that Mosul would fall. 

Iraqi minorities trust neither the Govermnent of Iraq nor the Kurdistan Regional 
Government to protect them in areas recaptured from ISIS. The attacks at Sinjar and 
other areas of the Nineveh Plain, particularly against Yazidis and Christians, and the 
unprecedented social, political and financial strain of the resulting displacement and 
global economic crises, have left a legacy that will require intense efforts to address. 
Mechanisms are necessary to ease tensions and repair ties among the minorities 
themselves, among Kurds, and between the minorities and Arab tribes, Kurds and Arabs, 
minorities and Kurds, and the communities and the state, A good place to start would be 
the local conflicts in the Nineveh Province and Nineveh Plain. Providing civilian 
mechanisms for all the parties to identify needs, prioritize them, and engage each other 
and the international community for ways to implement the agreed solutions would 
resolve many core problems and serve as an example to Iraqi minorities and non- 
minorities in other areas. 

The Iraqis lack the needed technical and financial capacity, especially given the 
significant public budget deficit due to the drop in oil prices, to manage the multiple 
challenges facing them, including political wrangling, public outrage towards the 
government, the military campaign against ISIS, and humanitarian and economic crises. 
The Kurdistan Regional Government, the Government of Iraq, and the minority 
communities need help to rebuild schools, hospitals, roads, and other key infrastructure in 
areas recaptured from ISIS. This could include helping the minorities help themselves the 
same way the Alliance of Iraqi Minorities is doing — to influence legislation, tap into 
national and local budgets, and attract international support to help them address their 
needs. 

Given the likelihood that the current record displacements of people will be protracted, 
the United States and the international community should support programs in conflict 
prevention and peaceful co-existence for liberated areas, as well as in the communities of 
the Kurdistan Region and the rest of Iraq that have so generously sheltered those 
displaced. 
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Thank you, again, for the Subcommittee’s continued focus and attention to this critical issue. 1 
look forward to answering your questions. 

The view’s expressed in this testimony are those of the author and not the US. Institute of Peace. 
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Mr. Smith. Mr. Hamasaeed, I am going to say thank you very 
much for your testimony, which was very extensive. I have read it, 
and other members, I am sure, have read it. 

Without objection, your and all of the distin^ished witnesses’ 
full statements and any information you would like to attach to it 
will be made a part of the record. So thank you for that testimony. 

Mr. Oram. 

STATEMENT OF MR. JOHNNY ORAM, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
CHALDEAN ASSYRIAN BUSINESS ALLIANCE 

Mr. Oram. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, members, 
guests. My name is Johnny Oram. I am the executive director of 
the Chaldean Assyrian Business Alliance based in Detroit, Michi- 
gan. We are an organization that is aimed at fostering professional 
relationships and also to enhance the betterment of our societies 
globally, especially at a critical time when the existence of our peo- 
ples in our motherland as well as in Syria is being threatened. 

Before I go into recommendations for this committee, I would like 
to talk briefly about our peoples’ presence here in the United 
States. We the Assyrians, Chaldeans, and the Syriacs are the de- 
scendants of the original peoples of Abraham. We are the indige- 
nous peoples of Iraq. We are defined by our language, which is Ara- 
maic, the language that the Lord Jesus Christ spoke. Oldest lan- 
guage in the world. We are also defined by our faith. We are a part 
of the Eastern Rite of the Roman Catholic Church in union with 
Rome. A good number of our Assyrians are from the Assyrian 
Church of the East, the Ancient Church of the East, and the Syriac 
Church, as well as the Presbyterian, and many other denomina- 
tions. 

My people immigrated to the United States in the early 20th cen- 
tury to come to the greatest nation in the history on Earth, a land 
where they can seek opportunities and be free to profess their 
faith. They came to communities such as Detroit to seek employ- 
ment in our automotive plants. They came to the United States not 
only because of economic opportunities, but they came to the 
United States because the church and we had communities here 
that they were attracted to. When you have a church, they will 
come. And, subsequently, there are schools, which I will elaborate 
here a little bit later, but that is very important to our commu- 
nities: The faith and family. 

Oftentimes, the Assyrians and the Chaldeans are categorized as 
Arabs. However, we are not Arabs, but rather, we are in predomi- 
nantly Arab countries, though many of our people live in Iran and 
Turkey, which are not Arab countries. Again, we are the indige- 
nous peoples of the land. Nineveh was the capital of Assyria 
afterall. We have close to 150,000 Chaldeans and Assyrians in the 
metro Detroit region alone and an additional 200,000 throughout 
the United States in Chicago, Phoenix, San Diego, San Jose, 
Turlock, and Modesto. We also have a significant Syriac community 
in New York and Connecticut. 

My people here in the United States have a deep connection and 
a relationship to our persecuted refugees in Iraq and Syria. And we 
have welcomed thousands of them who have come to the United 
States with open arms. We feel for them. 
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I would like to touch point on the people who want to leave. So 
I am going to go ahead and kind of emphasize on that here. Seeing 
as Christians and other minorities are particularly targeted by the 
Islamic State, it is imperative that they be given special consider- 
ation in the search for asylum. This is amplified by the fact that 
they even face persecution in asylum and shelters in Europe by 
radicals. Nuri Kino, a world renowned investigative journalist and 
founder of the grassroots human rights organization A Demand for 
Action, has been instrumental in uncovering this in Sweden and 
other places throughout Europe. Our people are being harassed. 
Our people are being threatened. They are being intimidated. They 
are being coerced, even in Europe. 

The opening of the new processing centers in Erbil and Beirut, 
where the majority of Christians flee from Iraq and Syria, were 
positive steps. But the number of people processed must be in- 
creased to deal with the overwhelming. As far assimilating into the 
United States, I think this is a perfect time to have a conversation 
and to talk about schools like Keys Grace Academy in Madison 
Heights, Michigan. I alluded to schools. This is a first of its kind 
in the Nation where they have engaged in Assyrian language im- 
mersion and basically preserving our identity and our culture. And 
the school has also helped kids adjust and integrate into American 
culture while maintaining their heritage in a meaningful way. 

The public education system here in the United States is woe- 
fully unprepared to deal with these kids, many of them who have 
seen severe trauma. But schools, like Keys Grace Academy, which 
are run by our own Chaldean and Assyrian people, who understand 
what they have been through, are extremely critical. Eurthermore, 
groups like the Chaldean Community Eoundation in Sterling 
Heights, Michigan — basically it is a suburb of Detroit. This organi- 
zation has been instrumental in helping Assyrian and Chaldean 
refugees to assimilate into American society. The foundation proc- 
esses over 20,000 visitors annually as they help our new arrivals 
into the metro Detroit region seek employment, health care, assist- 
ance, education, moral support, and so on. Our community in metro 
Detroit is 150,000 strong and growing. As you are all aware, Mr. 
Chairman, members and guests, my Congressman from Michigan’s 
11th congressional district, David Trott, offered an amendment to 
the NDAA, the National Defense Authorization Act, that passed 
the House on May 17, which is aimed at protecting Christians and 
other religious minorities throughout the Middle East from the Is- 
lamic State-led genocide by establishing a U.N. refugee processing 
center in Erbil. This requires the United Nations to step up and 
do its share to protect our vulnerable communities in Iraq, as well 
as the United Nations. 

I also urge the United States Congress to reform the Refugee Act 
of 1980 by establishing more P-2 and P-3 visas for our refugees and 
bypassing the U.N. -mandated refugee allotments and quotas. More- 
over, this is also going to be important for the refugees in that they 
can apply directly to admission to the United States of America, 
rather than be sent off to other lands, such as various designations 
in Europe and elsewhere, where they have been unwelcome. 

Now, I would like to elaborate on the people who want to stay. 
The reality is that the vast majority of people will not be able or 
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desire to leave. So the particularly important measure will be with 
those that deal with the situation in Iraq and Syria. In the short 
term, emergency aid going directly to these organizations on the 
ground is extremely critical. Aid organizations, like Help Iraq, the 
Assyrian Aid Society, ACERO, the Syriac Patriarchate, et cetera, 
have a proven ability to actually get aid to our people. Other orga- 
nizations, such as my colleague Shachar Zahavi over at IsraAID, 
Israel’s leading humanitarian organization, have been instrumental 
in providing aid, relief, and medical care for our refugees. 

The fact that our people are still being targeted in UNHCR 
camps by locals, not by U.N. staff, they almost exclusively stop 
going to these U.N. -run camps and, therefore, critical aid doesn’t 
reach them through traditional channels. Our aid organizations, 
which I have alluded to earlier, fill in the void as much as possible. 
But resources are always in dire straits. We have seen some legis- 
lative support in the Senate’s foreign operations appropriations. 
But, unfortunately, the legislative support has not translated to 
enough material support on the ground. 

I can’t really emphasize how important this is, but we must di- 
rectly support our indigenous aid organizations on the ground. For 
example, our own USAID sends funds to the United Nations with 
the intent of distributing these funds to our communities in Iraq 
and Syria. The Iraqi and Syrian Christians are not receiving any 
of these moneys. All this money goes to the UNHCR camps, a place 
which is unsafe for Christians and Yazidis and other religious mi- 
norities. Where is the security apparatus to protect our people in 
these camps, especially when they are trying to receive critical aid 
for their very own survival? Supporting local security forces in Iraq 
and Syria is the best way to ensure a stable environment where 
people are able to return. After the Islamic State invaded, both the 
Peshmerga and the Iraqi Army abandoned Christian and Yazidi 
areas of the Nineveh Plains and Sinjar, leaving the inhabitants de- 
fenseless and deeply distrustful of the institutional security appa- 
ratus. 

Support authorized through the NDAA for the Assyrian, 
Chaldean, Syriac Christians, and other minorities in Iraq and 
Syria is crucial in standing up to these forces. 

I worked with A Demand For Action on these efforts, and there 
has been some support realized for Syriac Assyrian forces in Syria, 
but the forces in Iraq are going to need considerable support. But 
it is support that they deserve and that they are entitled to and 
is the only way to gain confidence of the people who have inhabited 
these lands for thousands of years. 

Finally, the creation of a safe haven with international protection 
which ultimately would be transitional to a province in the 
Nineveh Plains with the semblance of self-governance and self-se- 
curity is the only way to regain the trust of the minorities who feel 
that they were betrayed by the Iraqi Government and the KRG. 

These issues affecting our communities in Iraq and Syria are es- 
pecially addressed in H. Res. 440, a resolution introduced by Con- 
gressman David Trott and Congressman Sherman of California, 
which calls for precise actions that can positively affect the situa- 
tion on the ground. Marking up that resolution is critical as it 
would additionally serve as a moral boon to the beleaguered people 
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as it is the first resolution in congressional history to recognize the 
Simele massacre in 1933, an event where 3,000 Assyrians were 
massacred under the watch of the Iraqi Government. 

I would like to talk on the IDP situation in Turkey. Sixty-seven 
years ago, right here in Washington, DC, all the signatories to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, NATO, agreed to the fol- 
lowing: The parties to this treaty reaffirm their faith in the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter of the United Nations and their 
desire to live in peace with all peoples and all governments. They 
are determined to safeguard the freedom, the common heritage, 
and the civilization of their peoples, founded on the principles of 
democracy, individual liberty, and the rule of law. They seek to 
promote stability and well-being in the North Atlantic area. They 
are resolved to unite their efforts for collective defense and for the 
preservation of peace and security. 

Mr. Chairman, Members, being a member of NATO requires re- 
specting peoples of all religions and all faiths. Many of our church- 
es in Turkey are being confiscated by President Erdogan and the 
Council of Ministers in Turkey under this whole guise that they 
are basically going to reform and revitalize those communities that 
have been impacted by war, especially in places like Diyarbakir. 
My very bishop, Francis Kalabat, in Detroit, Michigan, and many 
Assyrian and Chaldean clergy oftentimes have to travel to Turkey 
to administer to the faithful there because our faithful basically 
cannot profess their faith freely. 

This is a NATO ally. This is basically a campaign to begin the 
extermination of Christianity in the Middle East, and that really 
doesn’t bode well for us. This is of extremely vital importance to 
our national security and to the security of the world. These in- 
clude Catholics, Protestants, and Orthodox churches that date close 
to 2,000 years. 

Mr. Chairman, I would sincerely request that you and your col- 
leagues move forward existing efforts in Congress to urge the Turk- 
ish Government, led by President Erdogan and his Council of Min- 
isters, to immediately return these churches to their rightful own- 
ers. This right here is an example of continued persecution and dis- 
placement of Christians in the region. Again, Turkey is supposed 
to be our ally, but they are not being a good actor in the situation. 
These actions clearly undermine the very agreement that the Turk- 
ish Government signed to become a member of NATO in 1952. 

We, the United States of America, have a moral and funda- 
mental obligation. We need to step up as leaders of the free world 
and help the thousands of Christians and other religious minorities 
escape displacement and death, give them hope when they have 
lost hope, and to reassure them that they have a place that they 
can come to if they so choose where they can be a part of a nation 
and contribute to our economy and our society. 

As I have mentioned earlier, we have the resources to absorb 
them. This is the right thing to do. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. May God bless you and God bless America. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Oram follows:] 
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Next Steps: The post genocide recognition steps involve both immigration and repatriation 
efforts. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman, Members and Guests, 

My name is Johnny Oram, Executive Director of the Chaldean Assyrian Business Alliance of 
Detroit, Michigan. We are a group that is aimed at promoting professional and social causes 
important to our communities worldwide, especially at a critical time where the existence of our 
people in our Mother Land of Iraq is being threatened. 

Before 1 go into recommendations for this Committee, I’d like to talk briefly about our people’s 
presence in these United States. W e Assyrians/Chaldeans/Syriacs are the descendants of the 
original peoples of Abraham. We are defined by our language, Aramaic, which is the language in 
which our Lord Jesus Christ spoke. We are also defined by your Faith, as we are an Eastern Rite 
of the Roman Catholic Church. A good number of Assyrians are from the Assyrian Church of 
the East, the Ancient Church of the East, the Syriac Church, as well as Presbyterian, etc. My 
people immigrated to the United States in the early 20"' Century, to come to the greatest country 
in history, a land where they can seek opportunity and be free to profess their faith. Oftentimes 
the Assyrians and Chaldeans are categorized as Arabs, however, we are not Arabs but rather we 
live in predominantly Arab countries, though many live in Iran and Turkey which are not Arab 
countries. We are the indigenous peoples to that land, Nineveh was the capital of Assyria after 
all. We have close to 150,000 Chaldeans/Assyrians in the Metro Detroit region alone and 
additional 200,000 throughout the United States, in Chicago, Phoenix, San Diego, San Jose, 
Modesto, Turlock as well as in the large Syriac communities in New York and Connecticut. My 
people here in the United States have a deep connection and relationship to our persecuted 
refugees and we have welcomed thousands of those have come to the United States with open 
arms. We feel for them! 

People who want to leave: Seeing as Christians and other minorities are particularly targeted by 
ISIS it is imperative that they be given special consideration in their search for asylum. This is 
amplified by the fact that they even face persecution in asylum shelters in Europe by 
radicals. Nuri Kino, a world renowned investigative journalist and founder of the grassroots 
human rights group A Demand For Action has been instrumental in uncovering this in Sweden 
and elsewhere. The opening of new processing center in Erbil and Beirut, where the majority of 
Christians flee from Iraq and Syria, were a positive step but the number of people processed 
must be increased to deal with the overwhelming. As far as assimilating into the US, 1 think this 
is a perfect time to talk about schools like KEYS Grace Academy and how they help kids adjust 
and integrate into American culture while maintaining their heritage in a meaningful way. The 
public education system is woefully unprepared to deal with these kids, many of whom have 
severe trauma, but schools like KEYS which are run by our own people who understand what 
they've been through are critical. Furthermore, groups like the Chaldean Community Foundation 
in Sterling Heights, Michigan, a suburb of Detroit, have been instrumental in helping Assyrian 
and Chaldean refugees to assimilate into American society. The Foundation sees over 20,000 
visitors annually as they help our new arrivals to learn English, find work, seek health care, and 
employment. Our community in Metro Detroit is 150,000 strong and growing. 
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As you are all aware, my Congressman from Michigan’s 1 1"' District, Dave Trott offered an 
amendment to the NDAA (National Defense Authorization Act) that passed the House on May 
1 7 "', which is aimed at protecting Christians and other religious minorities throughout the Middle 
East from the IS led genocide by establishing a UN Refugee Processing Center in Erbil. This 
requires the United Nations to step up and do its share to protecting our vulnerable communities 
in Iraq. 1 also urge the United States Congress to reform the Refugee Act of 1980 by establishing 
more P2/P3 visas for our refugees and bypassing the UN mandated refugee allotments / quotas. 
Moreover, this is also going to be important for the refugees in that they can apply directly for 
admission to the United States rather than be sent off to other lands such as various destinations 
in Europe and elsewhere. 

People who want to stay: The reality is the vast majority of people will not be able or desire to 
leave, so the particularly important measures will those that deal with the situation in Iraq and 
Syria. In the short term, emergency aid going directly to the organizations on the ground is 
critical. Aid organizations like Help Iraq, ACERO, Syriac Patriarchate, etc have a proven ability 
to actually get aid to our people. The fact that our people are still being targeted in UNHCR 
camps (by locals, not UNHCR itself) they almost exclusively stopped going to UN runs camps 
and therefore critical aid doesn't reach them through the traditional channels. Our aid orgs fill 
the void as much as possible but resources are always in dire straits. We've seen some legislative 
support in STOPS appropriations, but unfortunately the legislative support has not translated into 
enough material support on the ground. We MUST directly support our indigenous aid 
organizations on the ground. For example, our own USAID sends funds to the United Nations 
with the intent of distributing these funds to our communities in Iraq / Syria. The Iraqi and 
Syrian Christians are not receiving these very funds. All this money goes to the UNHCR camps, 
a place that is unsafe for Christians and Yezidis. Where is the security apparatus to protect our 
people in these camps, especially when they are trying to receive critical aid for their survival? 

Supporting local security forces in Iraq and Syria is the best way to ensure a stable environment 
where people are able to return. After ISIS invaded, both the Peshmerga and Iraqi army 
abandoned the Christian and Yazidi areas of the Nineveh Plains and Sinjar, leaving the 
inhabitants defenseless and deeply distrustful of the institutional security apparatus. Support 
authorized through the NDAA for Assyrian/Chaldean/Syriac Christians and other minorities in 
Iraq and Syria is crucial to standing up these forces. You worked with A Demand For Action on 
these efforts, and there has been some support realized for Syriac/As Syrian forces in Syria, but 
the forces in Iraq are going to need considerable support, but it is support they deserve and are 
entitled to and is the only way to gain the confidence of the people who have inhabited that land 
since time immemorial. 

Finally, the creation of a Safe Haven with international protection, which ultimately would be 
transitioned to a province in the Nineveh Plains with some semblance of self governance and self 
security is the only way to regain the trust of the minorities who feel they were betrayed by the 
Iraqi government and the KRG. 

These issues affecting our communities in Iraq and Syria are specifically addressed in 
H. Res. 440, a resolution introduced by Congressman Trott of Michigan and Congressman 
Sherman of California which calls for precise actions that can positively affect the situation on 
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the ground. Marking up that resolution is critical, as it would additionally serve as a moral boon 
to our beleaguered people as it is the first resolution in Congressional history to recognize the 
Simele Massacre of 1933. 

IDP’s in Turkey 

67 year ago here right here in Washington, D.C, all the signatories to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) agreed to the following: “The Parties to this Treaty reaffirm their faith in 
the purposes and principles of the Charter of the United Nations and their desire to live in peace 
with all peoples and all governments. They are determined to safeguard the freedom, common 
heritage and civilization of their peoples, founded on the principles of democracy, individual 
liberty and the rule of law. They seek to promote stability and well-being in the North Atlantic 
area. They are resolved to unite their efforts for collective defence and for the preservation of 
peace and security.” Being a member of NATO requires respecting of peoples of all faiths. Many 
of our Churches in Turkey are being confiscated. My Bishop, Francis Kallabat and other 
Assyrian, Chaldean, and Syriac clergy oftentimes have to travel to Turkey to administer to our 
faithful there because Turkey has seized many Churches and deemed them as state property. 
These include Catholic, Protestant, and Orthodox churches that date close to 2000 years. Mr. 
Chairman, I would sincerely request that you and your colleagues to move forward in existing 
efforts in this Congress to urge the Turkish government led by President Erdogan and his 
Council of Ministers to immediately return these Churches to their rightful owners. This right 
here is an example of the continued persecution and displacement of Christians in the region. 
Isn’t Turkey supposed to be our ally? These actions clearly undermine the very agreement that 
the Turkish government signed to become of a member of our NATO alliance in 1 952. 

We have a moral obligation here to step up as the leader of the Free World and help the 
thousands of Christians and other religious minorities escape displacement and death, give them 
hope when they have lost it, and to reassure them that they have a place that they can come to if 
they so choose, where they can be a part of our nation and contribute to American society. As T 
had mentioned earlier, we have the resources to absorb them. This is the right thing to do. 

I thank you very much. God Bless you all and May God Bless America. 
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Mr. Smith. Thank you so much, Mr. Oram, for your testimony 
and recommendations and insights. 

I would like to now recognize Ms. Naomi Kikoler, and thank you 
for being here. 

STATEMENT OF MS. NAOMI KIKOLER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, 

SIMON-SKJODT CENTER FOR THE PREVENTION OF GENO- 
CIDE, UNITED STATES HOLOCAUST MEMORIAL MUSEUM 

Ms. Kikoler. Thank you. Chairman Smith and Ranking Member 
Bass, for holding a hearing on this important issue and for the op- 
portunity to testify. I ask that you include in the record the text 
of the Holocaust Memorial Museum’s report issued last November, 
entitled “Our Generation is Gone: The Islamic State’s Targeting of 
Iraqi Minorities in Ninewa.” 

Last month, I was sitting with a Yazidi woman in a displaced 
persons camp outside of Dohuk in the Kurdistan region of Iraq. 
She was kidnapped by Islamic State fighters in the village of Kocho 
during an attack where hundreds of Yazidi men were killed. When 
I met her, she, along with her two young children, had escaped her 
Islamic State captor in Syria only 2 weeks earlier. She had been 
forcibly converted to Islam, and for almost 2 years, she was held 
as a sex slave. She and her children are the face of a modern day 
genocide that is being perpetrated by the Islamic State. For those 
still being held today, that genocide is ongoing. 

The administration’s determination that this self-proclaimed Is- 
lamic State committed genocide and crimes against humanity 
against religious minorities is an important recognition of the hei- 
nous crimes committed by the Islamic State and the suffering of 
victims like the woman I met and her children. 

However, if the label of genocide is truly to have meaning for the 
victims of that crime, then this discussion should evolve from a 
question of what happened to how to protect vulnerable commu- 
nities, using military and nonmilitary tools, from future threats by 
the Islamic State and other extremist groups. This includes how to 
secure justice and accountability for the victims of their crimes. 

Genocide is a rare occurrence. There is no blueprint for how the 
United States Government responds in situations where genocide 
has been committed or is taking place. With this in mind, we at 
the Simon-Skjodt Center for the Prevention of Genocide traveled 
last month to the Kurdistan region of Iraq and to newly liberated 
areas by Mount Sinjar to assess what needs to be done to protect 
vulnerable minorities as a followup to the report released in No- 
vember 2015 documenting the commission of genocide, crimes 
against humanity, and ethnic cleansing committed by the Islamic 
State against minorities. 

Our trip starkly revealed that these communities remain at risk 
of future atrocities. Those who stay in exile in the Kurdistan region 
of Iraq are physically safe, yet they yearn to return home. As long 
as the Islamic State exists, these communities will remain vulner- 
able. The Islamic State still occupies large swaths of land in 
Nineveh, making it impossible for minority communities to return 
home. 

Certain liberated areas are also too dangerous for civilians to re- 
turn home as they are within the range of ISIS mortar fire. This 
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is particularly true for communities on the south side of Mount 
Sinjar and those close to Mosul. 

Defeating the Islamic State, therefore, should remain a key pri- 
ority of the U.S. Government’s efforts if our hope is to ensure the 
very survival of these communities. Yet to animate this objective, 
civilian protection and the prevention of atrocity should be at the 
core of that strategy. We know from past cases that this requires 
a comprehensive and sustained strategy using military and non- 
military tools that is calibrated to respond to evolving conditions on 
the ground to prevent genocide and other mass atrocities. In this 
context, a strategy would include day-after planning to identify sce- 
narios and tools that would mitigate potential future flashpoints 
and implement strategies to address them, including rebuilding lib- 
erated areas, promoting reconciliation between groups, advancing 
justice and accountability efforts, and securing a political resolution 
between the Government of Iraq and the Kurdish Regional Govern- 
ment to the disputed areas in which many of Iraq’s minorities live. 

The most common sentiment that we heard from displaced mi- 
nority communities and one that needs to be addressed is their 
lack of trust in the officials and institutions that are responsible for 
their physical protection and for guaranteeing their legal rights, as 
well as their deep distrust of their former Sunni Arab neighbors 
who they perceive as having been complicit in ISIS’ attacks. 

Religious minorities continue to feel that the Iraqi security forces 
and the Kurdish Peshmerga abandoned them when the Islamic 
State attacked Nineveh. Many also continue to feel that they are 
being used as political pawns by the Government of Iraq and the 
Kurdish Regional Government in the ongoing contest over the dis- 
puted areas. This leaves them nervous about who and how their 
land will be administered should they return home. 

For over 10 years, religious minorities were targeted on the basis 
of their identity by extremist groups and were politically 
marginalized. The early warning of their vulnerabilities went large- 
ly unheeded, and as a result, many saw fieeing the country as their 
only protection option. Today, in the absence of what they, again, 
see as being credible actors to provide their physical protection, 
many communities are seeking to arm themselves. New threats are 
also emerging for not just religious minorities but also for the 
Sunni Arab population who may be the victims of revenge killings. 
The proliferation of unregulated and poorly trained militias may 
pose additional threats to civilians in areas liberated from the Is- 
lamic State as they seek to liberate additional territory. Many that 
we interviewed expressed concerns about the potential for conflict 
between militias within particular religious communities and 
amongst religious groups. 

This all underscores that defeating the Islamic State and pro- 
tecting vulnerable communities requires more than just a military 
strategy if civilians are to be protected. It requires tackling the root 
causes that allowed the Islamic State to rise and that enhance the 
vulnerabilities of minority communities. 

In light of this, we believe that there are four principle areas 
where additional efforts could be paid to ensure both the imme- 
diate protection needs of vulnerable communities seeking to return 
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home and ensure that the long-term and systematic drivers of con- 
flict are mitigated. 

Those are, first, an explicit policy to provide genuine physical 
protection to vulnerable populations. Protection could include strat- 
egies for employing local, domestic, and international actors to pro- 
vide security to ethnic and religious minorities returning to liber- 
ated lands and Sunni Arab populations at risk of reprisal killings. 

In planning military operations and broader policy objectives, ac- 
tors should consider the possible unintended consequences of the 
actions taken and whether they will heighten risks for civilian pop- 
ulations living under the Islamic State’s control and/or might con- 
tribute to future cycles of violence. 

The Iraqi Government and international donors should ensure 
that all Iraqi security forces, Iraqi Kurdish Peshmerga, and local 
militias fully adhere to international human rights and humani- 
tarian law standards and are held accountable for violations in ac- 
cordance with international standards. Withholding military assist- 
ance to those groups who do not adhere to these standards could 
be a powerful tool in addressing the behavior of bad actors. 

Second is support for stabilization and reconstruction efforts in 
liberated areas. This includes increasing the presence of develop- 
ment assistance from relevant agencies and departments. Many of 
the displaced expressed concerns to us that they will be unable to 
return home in the absence of economic opportunity and the recon- 
struction of their devastated region. High rates of unemployment 
within the Sunni population and perceived economic inequity was 
one of drivers of the rise of the Islamic State. Affected regions must 
be rebuilt and the engagement of the international community 
must be sustained in that endeavor in the years to come. 

A critical component of stabilization and reconstruction efforts is 
investing in reconciliation so that diverse communities can once 
again live alongside each other. In the absence of such efforts, 
there is a grave potential for future conflict between communities. 

Third, transitional justice efforts are central to responding to the 
commission of past crimes and the deterrence of future crimes. The 
clearest obligation in the Convention on the Prevention and Pun- 
ishment of the Crime of Genocide is to punish the perpetrators of 
genocide, and international justice is the cornerstone upon which 
the international community has responded to the crime of geno- 
cide, from Nuremberg 70 years ago to the international criminal 
tribunals for Rwanda, Yugoslavia, and Cambodia. 

Today, substantial support is needed to investigate, collect, and 
analyze evidence; secure mass grave sites; and detain perpetrators 
for the purpose of future prosecution. In this effort, we can’t lose 
sight of the importance of holding individuals accountable for 
crimes committed at the local level. 

The most common answer to the question of how can trust be 
built between minorities and the Sunni Arab population that we 
pose to people who are displaced was that those who committed 
crimes in their towns and villages needed to be held accountable 
in a court. The rampant culture of impunity has left high levels of 
distrust amongst ordinary Iraqis. They need to see justice advanced 
not only against the Islamic State’s leaders for genocide but also 
for the crimes committed by their neighbors in their very own com- 
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munities. This necessitates detaining fighters, investigating their 
crimes, and then prosecuting them at the national as well as pos- 
sibly the international level. 

Fourth is securing the political resolution to the ongoing dispute 
between the Kurdish Regional Government and the Iraqi Govern- 
ment over Nineveh. Our report was very clear in identifying the 
ongoing dispute as a key factor that exacerbated the vulnerability 
of minority communities in part because the dispute is perceived 
as having contributed to growing support for extremist groups, and 
when the Islamic State advanced, there were no clear lines of re- 
sponsibility. As long as responsibility for protecting these commu- 
nities remains in question, vulnerabilities will remain acute and 
create a vacuum that the Islamic State or a successor group could 
exploit. 

Finally, to recognize a genocide has happened is to acknowledge 
a collective failure to prevent the crime of all crimes and to uphold 
the commitment to never again. Going forward, the U.S. and other 
governments will need to place civilian protection and the preven- 
tion of atrocities at the core of their counter-ISIL strategies, but 
the commitment to prevent and protect minorities must extend be- 
yond the current threat posed by the Islamic State. We must en- 
deavor to ensure that in 10 years, we are not yet again meeting 
in the wake of another failure to protect vulnerable minorities in 
Iraq and Syria. 

Countering the Islamic State and preventing future atrocities 
perpetrated by other groups necessitates an ongoing assessment of 
those groups’ motivations, organization, and capabilities for com- 
mitting atrocity crimes, and of the vulnerabilities of at-risk commu- 
nities. Continuous monitoring and analysis of the warning signs 
and risk indicators on the ground will be needed and strategies de- 
veloped to ensure that threats facing minorities in the future are 
mitigated. 

That is what upholding the commitment to prevent, enshrined in 
the Genocide Convention, should mean. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Kikoler follows:] 
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Naomi Kikoier 

Deputy Director, Simon Skjodt Center for the Prevention of Genocide 

Committee on Foreign Affairs, Subcommittee on Africa, Global Health, Global 

Human Rights, and Inlernationai Organizations 

May 26, 2015, The ISIS Genocide Declaration: What Next? 

Thank you, Chairman Smith and Ranking Member Bass for holding a hearing on this 
important issue and for your roie in raising the profile of the situation facing civilians in 
northern Iraq. I ask that you include with my rvritten statement the te.xt of the Holocaust 
A'fuseum report issued last November “Our Generation is Gone: The Islamic State’s 
Targeting of Iraqi Minorities in Ninewa.” 

Last month I was sitting with a Yezidi woman in a displaced persons camp outside 
Dohuk, in the Kurdistan Region of Iraq. She was kidnapped by Islamic State (IS) fighters 
in the village of Kocho during an attack where almost every Yezidi man they captured 
was massacred. When 1 met her she, along with her two young children, had escaped her 
IS captor in Syria only two weeks earlier. She had been forcibly converted to Islam and 
for almost two years she was held as a sex slave. She, and her children, are the face of a 
modem-day genocide that is being perpetrated by the Islamic State. For those still being 
held today, tliat genocide is ongoing. 

The Administration’s determination that the self-proclaimed Islamic State committed 
genocide and crimes against humanity against religious minorities is an important 
recognition of the heinous crimes committed by IS and the sufiering of victims like the 
woman I met and her children. 

However, if the label of genocide is truly going to have meaning for the victims of that 
crime then this discussion should evolve from a question of what happened, to how to 
protect vulnerable communities using military and non-military tools from future tlrreats 
by IS and other extremist groups, this includes how to secure justice and accountability 
for the victims of their crimes. 

Genocide is a rare occurrence. There is no blue print for how the US government 
responds in situations where genocide has been committed, or is taking place. With this 
in mind, we at the Simon-Skjodt Center for the Prevention of Genocide travelled last 
month to the Kurdistan Region of Iraq, and to newly liberated areas by Mount Sinjar to 
assess what needs to be done to protect vulnerable minorities as a follow-up to the report 
we released in November 2015 documenting the commission of genocide, crimes against 
humanity and ethnic cleansing committed by IS against minorities. We met with 
displaced communities, religious leaders, security forces, civil society and Kurdish 
regionai government and coalition officials. 

Our trip starkly revealed that these communities remain at risk of future atrocities. Those 
w'ho stay in exile in the Kurdistan Region of Iraq are physically safe yet they yearn to 
return home. Should they seek to return home to areas not liberated from IS they face the 
risk of atrocities, while new threats and vulnerabilities to minorities and other civilians 
are also emerging. 
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As long as the Islamic State exists, these communities will remain vulnerable. IS still 
occupies large swaths of land in Ninew'a making it impossible for minority communities 
to return home. Certain liberated areas are also too dangerous for civilians to return home 
as they are within the range of IS mortar fire. This is particularly true for communities on 
the south side of Mount Sinjar and those close to Mosul. 

Defeating IS therefore should remain a key priority for the US government if our hope is 
to ensure the survival of these communities. To animate this objective, civilian protection 
and the prevention of atrocities should be at the core of the strategy. 

We know, from past cases, that this requires a comprehensive and sustained strategy 
using military and non-military tools that is calibrated to respond to evolving conditions 
on the ground, to prevent genocide and other mass atrocities. In this context, a strategy 
would include ‘day-after’ planning to identify scenarios and tools that would mitigate 
potential future flashpoints and implement strategies to address them: including 
rebuilding liberated areas, promoting reconciliation between groups; advancing justice 
and accountability efforts; and securing a political resolution between the Government of 
Iraq and the Kurdish Regional Government to the disputed areas in which many of Iraq’s 
minorities live. 

The most common sentiment that we heard from displaced minority communities, and 
that needs to be addressed, is their lack of tiiist in the officials and institutions that are 
responsible for their physical protection and for guaranteeing their legal rights, as well as 
their distrust of their fonner Sunni Arab neighbours who they perceive as having been 
complicit in IS’ attacks. Religious minorities continue to feel little trust towards the Iraqi 
Security I'orces and Kurdish Peshmerga who they feel abandoned them when IS attacked 
Ninewa. Many also continued to feel that they are being used as political pawns by the 
government of Iraq, and the Kurdish regional government, in the ongoing contest over 
the disputed areas, this leaves them nervous about who and how their land will be 
administered should they return home. 

For over ten years religious minorities were targeted, on the basis of their identity, by 
extremists groups and were politically marginalized. Little was done to protect them 
physically or legally, and many saw their only protection option being to flee Iraq. 
Today, minorities often express concern that IS is only the latest iteration of that 
phenomenon and that in its wake a new extremist group will emerge and target them 
again. Thus, in the absence of what they see as being credible actors to provide for their 
physical protection, many communities are seeking to anti themselves. 

New threats are also emerging for not just religious minorities, but also for the Sunni 
Arab population. The proliferation of unregulated, poorly trained religious militias may 
pose additional threats to civilians in areas liberated from ISIS, and as they seek to 
liberate additional territory. Many that we interview-ed expressed concerns about the 
potential for conflict between militias within particular religious communities, and 
amongst religious groups. 
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There is the potential that Sunni Arabs, some of whom face threats from ISIS, may also 
be the victims of revenge idllings and displacement. We were repeatedly told by religious 
minorities that they could not trust their former Sunni Arab neighbours and that Sunni 
Arabs could not return to their former homes in Ninewa, if they did, they will be killed 

This underscores that defeating ISIL and protecting vulnerable communities will require 
more than a military strategy if civilians are to be protected from a recurrence of 
atrocities. It requires taclding the conditions tiiat allowed IS to rise, and that enhanced the 
vulnerabilities of minority communities. Many of those conditions and vulnerabilities, 
including weak rule of law, a culture of impunity, sectarianism, gaps in minorities legal 
protection and political marginalization, lack of trust, and the ongoing territorial dispute 
over parts of Ninewa between the governments in Baghdad and Erbil, remain today. 

Going Forward: 

In recognition of this, we believe that there are four principal areas where additional 
effort could be paid to ensure both the immediate protection needs of vulnerable 
communities seeldng to return home and that the long tenn and systemic drivers of 
conflict are mitigated: 

Those are: 

First, an explicit policy to provide genuine physical protection to vulnerable populations. 
Protection could include strategies for employing local, domestic, and international actors 
to provide security to etlinic and religious minorities returning to liberated lands and 
Sunni-Arab populations at risk of reprisal killings. 

In planning military operations and broader policy objectives, actors should consider the 
possible unintended consequences of the actions taken and whether they will heighten 
risks for civilian populations living under IS control, and/or might contribute to future 
cycles of violence. The Iraqi government and international donors should ensure that all 
Iraqi security' forces, Iraqi Kurdish Peshmerga, and local militias fully adhere to 
international human rights and humanitarian law standards and are held accountable for 
violations in accordance with international standards. Withholding military assistance to 
those groups who do not adhere to these standards could be a powerful tool in addressing 
the behavior of any bad actors. 

Second, is support for stabilization and reconstruction efforts in liberated areas. This 
includes increasing the presence of development assistance of relevant 
agencies,/departments. Many of the displaced expressed concerns that they will be unable 
to return home in the absence of economic opportunity and reconstruction of their 
devastated region. High rates of unemployment within the Sunni population and 
perceived economic inequity was a driver of the rise of IS. Affected regions must be 
rebuilt and the engagement of the international community sustained in the years to 
come. A critical component of stabilization and reconstruction efforts is investing in 
reconciliation so that diverse communities can once again live alongside each other. In 
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the absence of such efforts there is a grave potentia! for future conflict between 
communities. 

Third, transitional justice efforts are central to responding the commission of past crimes 
and the deterrence of future crimes. The clearest obligation in the Convention on the 
Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide is to punish the perpetrators of 
genocide and international justice is the cornerstone upon which the international 
community has responded to the crime of genocide — from Nuremberg 70 years ago to 
the international criminal tribunals for Rwanda, Yugoslavia, and Cambodia. Today- 
substantial support is needed to investigate, collect and analyze evidence, secure mass 
grave sites and detain perpetrators for the purpose of future prosecutions. 

In this effort, we cannot loose sight of the importance of holding individuals accountable 
for crimes committed at the local level. The most common answer to the question of 
“how can fmst be built between minorities and the Sunni Arab population” was that those 
who committed crimes in their tow'ns and villages needed to be held accountable in a 
court. The rampant culture of impunity has left high levels of distaist amongst ordinary 
Iraqi’s. They need to see justice advanced not only against IS’ leaders for genocide, but 
also for the crimes committed by their neighbours in their own communities. This 
necessitates detaining fighters, investigating their crimes, and then prosecuting them at 
the national, as well as possibly the international level. 

Fourth, is securing a political resolution to the ongoing dispute between the Kurdish 
Regional Government and the Iraqi central government over the Ninewa plain. Our report 
was very clear in identifying the ongoing dispute as a key factor that exacerbated the 
vulnerability of minority communities, in. part because the dispute is perceived as having 
contributed to growing support for extremist groups and when ISIS advanced there were 
no clear lines of responsibility. As long as responsibility for protecting these communities 
remains in question vulnerabilities will remain acute and create a vacuum that IS or a 
successor group could again exploit. 

Finally, to recognize that genocide has happened is to acknowledge a collective failure to 
prevent the crime of all crimes and uphold the commitment to ‘Never Again.’ Going 
forward the US and other governments will need to place civilian protection and the 
prevention of atrocities at the core of their count er-IS II. strategies. But the commitment 
to prevent and protect minorities must extend beyond the current threat posed by IS. We 
must endeavor to ensure that in ten years we are not yet again meeting in the W'ake of 
another failure to protect -vulnerable minorities in Iraq and Syria. Countering IS and 
preventing future atrocities perpetrated by other groups, necessitates an ongoing 
assessment of their motivations, organization, and capabilities for committing atrocity 
crimes, and of vuilnerabilities of at-risk communities. Continuous monitoring and analysis 
of the warning signs and risk indicators on the ground will be needed and strategies 
developed to ensure that threats facing Minorities in the future are mitigated. This is what 
upholding the commitment to prevent, enshrined in the genocide convention, should 
mean. 
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Mr. Smith. Thank you so very much for your testimony and for 
reminding us of what the face of genocide is with your experience 
with the young woman and her two children. As you pointed out, 
she was forcibly converted to Islam. For almost 2 years, she was 
held as a sex slave. That is just numbing in how awful and horrific 
that reality has been, so thankfully you were there, and now you 
have conveyed that message to all of us. And that should be fresh 
impetus for all of us to do even more. 

I would like to now yield to Mr. Crane, a former chief prosecutor 
of the Special Court for Sierra Leone. 

STATEMENT OF MR. DAVID M. CRANE, PROFESSOR OF PRAC- 
TICE, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF LAW (FORMER 

CHIEF PROSECUTOR, UNITED NATIONS SPECIAL COURT 

FOR SIERRA LEONE) 

Mr. Crane. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank the subcommittee, its staff and, in particular, its 
chairman for its decades-long fight against the atrocities committed 
by state and nonstate actors around the world. In fact, you and I 
have been working together since 2002, along with many members 
of this committee, in seeking justice for the oppressed. 

We are in an age of extremes with adversaries never con- 
templated facing challenges that are most likely not solvable. The 
21st century is shaping up to be no better than what I call the 
bloody 20th century, where over 225 million people died of non- 
natural causes, over 100 million of which that I estimate at the 
hands of their own governments. 

In the 21st century, conflict will be kaleidoscopic and dirty, with 
one or all sides ignoring international law. Our current planning 
in the United States and preparation cycle make us incapable of 
dealing with these kaleidoscopic conflicts and events, and I am 
working with the International Peace and Security Institute to 
quantify that data. 

Despite this, we have seen the evolution of modern international 
criminal law, which has now given us the practical and legal capa- 
bility of holding dictators, thugs, and their henchmen accountable 
for atrocity if there is a political will to do so. I underscore “if there 
is a political will to do so.” If we do have that political will, we have 
the experience now to prosecute those who feed on their own peo- 
ples. 

Now, we have mentioned many numbers this afternoon related 
to casualties: 300,000 persons killed, over 10 million refugees mov- 
ing about the region with no hope and no homes. But I do want 
to underscore that these are about human beings, individual 
human beings. When I was in Sierra Leone, I would hold townhall 
meetings, and I was in Makeni, the headquarters of the infamous 
Revolutionary United Front, who cut hands off of victims and other 
body parts. And as I was holding this townhall meeting, a young 
child soldier stood up. He was about 12, and he looked at me in 
the eye, and he began to weep, and he said: I killed people. I am 
sorry. I didn’t mean it. 

And as I was holding him in my arms as he wept, a young 
woman stood up 10 feet from me, most of her face was missing be- 
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cause it had been put in a pot of boiling water. She was holding 
her child, and she, through cracked lips, said: Seek justice. 

That is why we do this. And that is why I want to underscore 
in my remarks today that we don’t forget that it is individual 
human beings, one person at a time. 

There has been a complete breakdown of the rule of law and ac- 
countability in the Levant. The laws of armed conflict are ignored, 
resulting in mounting civilian casualties. There is an increased use 
of banned weapons systems, such as barrel bombs and chemical 
weapons, along with the increase in various torture and execution 
methods not seen since the Dark Ages. The Caesar Report, which 
I coauthored and which we testified a year or so ago, found direct 
and clear and convincing evidence of this horror. 

In the Levant region, there are three international crimes that 
are being committed. They have been highlighted in this testimony 
and are well-known by this subcommittee: War crimes, crimes 
against humanity, and possibly genocide. I want to underscore and 
caution that we have to be very careful that politicians and dip- 
lomats tend to rank or tier international crimes and holding out 
genocide as the top tier. 

Well, I would just submit respectfully to this subcommittee that 
300,000 people killed as a result of an international crime don’t 
care whether it is a genocide, crime against humanity, or war 
crime. So I want to caution our use of terms. They are important, 
but they are crimes, and I also want to point out, of these three 
crimes, one is a specific intent crime, which means that you have 
to have a specific intent to destroy in whole or in part a peoples. 

It is a difficult crime to prove, and in some cases, you almost 
need a smoking gun, so I would just caution this subcommittee, 
when they are considering the war crimes, watch out for tiering 
and ranking the crimes, as well as understanding that genocide, 
even though a very serious crime indeed, a crime of crimes, is a dif- 
ficult and very specific type of crime, which at the legal level, has 
to be clearly or beyond a reasonable doubt proven each and every 
element. 

So what is next then? You asked me that question. First, there 
must be a realization that the ISIS phenomenon is a decades-long 
challenge. We are entering into an effort that is of cold war rami- 
fications. 

At this time, we do not have a solution for this challenge. Until 
we do have a realistic and practical solution, we must understand 
that we may not be able to restore international peace and secu- 
rity, only manage some sense of security in the Levant. The conflict 
there truly is kaleidoscopic in nature, where if one thing changes, 
everything changes. We cannot predict or plan what happens next. 

The cornerstone to a possible beginning of a solution is Arab re- 
solve and cooperation. However, this may not be possible given po- 
litical realities. The West cannot be seen as an interloper, only as 
a patient enabler and a facilitator. We can’t be seen as launching 
the seventh crusade, so to speak. 

Over the next several years, you must contain the ISIS threat re- 
gionally, stamp out ISIS’ attempts to further their cause elsewhere 
and focus on achievable programs in the region locally and domes- 
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tically, and I would underscore some of the important points made 
by my colleagues this afternoon. 

I just would like to say a young man or woman who has a job 
and some hope for a better future is less likely to turn to terror 
and to ISIS. Essentially, what I am saying is that we cannot defeat 
ISIS using kinetic energy alone. In reality, it can only be done 
through economic revitalization, almost a Marshall Plan for the 
Middle East. It is that kind of commitment. 

Additionally, we can take realistic steps to start an account- 
ability mechanism for the region, particularly as it relates to ISIS 
atrocities. If we have the political will, we can establish some tried 
and true methods. We should start with a truth commission, not 
a reconciliation commission at this point, but start with a truth 
commission. Let’s get something started. Let’s get something going. 

We also have the ability and the experience to set up a domestic 
court or an internationalized domestic court, even a hybrid regional 
court, which we did in the Special Court for Sierra Leone. The 
International Criminal Court, though an important and permanent 
entity, is politically, unfortunately, neutralized by the United Na- 
tions Security Council and, unfortunately, will not play a major 
part in this effort, even though we need to recognize that they do 
have a potential place. The practical reality is, a domestic court, an 
internationalized domestic court, or hybrid regional court sup- 
ported by regional countries, countries in the region, is the most 
practical and realistic opportunity. 

Now, these mechanisms can be headquartered in Iraq, Turkey, 
or Jordan, supported by members of the Arab League. The inter- 
national community could assist and train commission or court per- 
sonnel as requested and needed. The idea is having Arab states 
prosecuting Arabs for crimes against Arab peoples in violation of 
Arab laws. 

Now, we have done this before with the Special Court for Sierra 
Leone. We have moved into an area, worked with peoples, devel- 
oped methodologies, efficiently managed justice mechanisms and 
broad accountability to millions of victims there in West Africa. We 
have translated this success into the Syrian Accountability Project, 
where we have built a conflict map, a crime base matrix, sample 
indictments so that someday, when a domestic, regional, or inter- 
national prosecutor is designated, we can hand this package over 
to them for their consideration to get things started. 

So what are my conclusions? The Levant is an unmanageable 
space. International peace and security cannot be restored using to- 
day’s outmoded problem-solving techniques. Thus, there are no 
foreseeable political or military solutions. This is a multifaceted, 
and I underscore, decades-long struggle. It is truly kaleidoscopic. 

Our next step should be to continue to try and contain ISIS. On 
the periphery, create achievable regional and domestic programs, 
and I would humbly suggest perhaps that Marshall Plan. 

Let’s take away the reason for ISIS to be — no hope in the future. 
We have and can offer better alternatives, such as freedom and a 
jobs plan, possibly. It is within the realm of possibility to develop- 
ment a justice mechanism outside the U.N. Security Council. The 
focus should be using regional and domestic arrangements to create 
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those mechanisms. We must not be discouraged. We must be pa- 
tient and firm in our resolve for accountability, stability, and peace. 

A little over 10 years ago. President Charles Taylor never 
thought that he would be held accountable for his crimes in West 
Africa, but today, he sits in a maximum security prison in Great 
Britain for the rest of his life paying the price for aiding and abet- 
ting the murder, rape, maiming, and mutilation of over 1.2 million 
human beings. We can hold ISIS accountable for their crimes and 
begin to establish some sense of peace in the Levant. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this time. I stand ready to answer 
any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Crane follows:] 
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The ISIS Genocide Declaration: What Next? 


Introduction 

I want to thank this Subcommittee, its Staff, and in particular it's Chairman for the decade's 
long fight against the atrocities committed by state and non-state actors around the world. 

I have been working with this Subcommittee since 2002 in that effort. It began while I was 
Chief Prosecutor of the international war crimes tribunal in West Africa called the Special Court 
for Sierra Leone. Over a period of three years, with the important bi-partisan support of this 
Subcommittee and the Foreign Affairs Committee, we were able to break up the blood 
diamond conspiracy; take down the most powerful warlord in Africa, President Charles Taylor; 
and build and manage an efficient justice mechanism that brought accountability to millions of 
victims there in West Africa. 

I have been working on the tragedy of Syria and the Levant since the very beginning. In March 
2011 I met with the Syrian National Congress to advise and to help them consider various 
justice mechanisms to hold those who committed atrocity in Syria. Through the Syrian 
Accountability Project at Syracuse University College of Law, which I founded, over the past 
five- plus years we have built a trial package that a domestic, regional or international 
prosecutor can consider in developing a case against all parties committing atrocity in the 
Levant. That package includes a conflict map, a crime base matrix, and other associated 
documents to include sample indictments. I used this very same technique in successfully 
prosecuting President Charles Taylor and his henchmen in West Africa. 

Additionally, I came face to face with the beast of impunity in Syria when I investigated alleged 
torture of detainees as co-author of the Caesar Report which the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee held a hearing about a year or so ago. 

We are in an age of extremes with adversaries never contemplated facing challenges that are 
most likely not solvable. The 21*' Century is shaping up to be no better than the bloody 20"’ 
century where over 225 million people died of non-natural causes, over 100 million at the 
hands of their own governments. In the 21*' Century conflict will be kaleidoscopic and dirty with 
one or all sides ignoring international law. Our current planning and preparation cycle makes 
us incapable of dealing with these kaleidoscopic events. 
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Despite this, we have seen the evolution of modern international criminal law which has now 
given us the practical and legal capability of holding dictators, thugs, and their henchmen 
accountable for atrocity, if there is a political will to do so. If there is that political will, we have 
the experience now to prosecute those who feed on their own peoples. 

I will briefly answer the question--The ISIS Genocide Declaration: What Next? By briefly 
outlining the atrocities to date in the Levant, then focusing on the crimes there and committed 
by ISIS, followed by an answer to the extant question and then concluding with a few key 
"takeaways". 

Atrocity in the Levant 

Over 300,000 persons have been killed since 2011. Over 10 million refugees move about the 
region with no homes or future. 

There is a complete breakdown of the rule of law and accountability. The laws of armed conflict 
are ignored resulting in mounting civilian casualties. 

There is an increased use of banned weapons systems such as barrel bombs and chemical 
weapons, along with the increase in various torture and execution methods not seen since the 
Dark Ages. 

The International Crimes Being Committed by ISIS 

War Crimes 

There is a body of international law and norms that protect those persons found on the 
battlefield and govern the types of weapons systems and how they are used through the 
principles of military necessity, proportionality, discrimination/distinction, and unnecessary 
suffering, A violation of these norms found mainly in the Geneva Conventions and The Hague 
Rules constitutes a war crime. 

Crimes against Humanity 

A catch-all category, a crime against humanity is a widespread and/or systematic attack 
on a civilian population usually by a government or an organized rebel group. No conflict is 
needed for a crime against humanity to happen. 

Genocide? 

The crime of genocide, enshrined in the Genocide Convention, is a specific criminal 
intent to destroy in whole or in part a peoples. This can be done through various means to 
include the destruction of the populace, their culture, religion, their art, literature, even their 
language. 
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Genocide is difficult to prove because of this specific intent. One almost needs a 
"smoking gun". Should there be a genocide the convention requires signatories to act to stop 
the crimes and to prosecute. This rarely happens in modern times. 

It is not entirely clear at this time whether there is genocide in the Levant. Though it 
appears that genocide has begun it will take a proper investigation by a future court of tribunal 
to legally establish that case. 

What is next? 

First there must come a realization that the ISIS phenomenon is a decade's long challenge. At 
this time we do not have a solution for this challenge. Until we do have a realistic and practical 
solution we must understand that we may not be able to restore international peace and 
security only manage some sense of security in the Levant. The conflict there truly is 
kaleidoscopic where if one thing changes everything changes. We cannot predict or plan for 
what happens next. 

The cornerstone to a possible beginning of a solution is Arab resolve and cooperation. 
Flowever, this may not be possible given political realities. The West cannot be seen as an 
interloper, only as a patient enabler and facilitator. We can't be seen as launching the seventh 
crusade so to speak. 

Over the next several years we must contain the ISIS threat regionally, stamp out ISIS attempts 
to further their cause elsewhere, and focus on achievable programs in the region, locally, and 
domestically. A young man or woman who has a job and some hope for a better future is less 
likely to turn to terror and to ISIS. 

Essentially what I am saying is that we cannot defeat ISIS using kinetic energy alone. In reality It 
can only be done through economic revitalization...almost a Marshall Plan for the Middle East. 
A regional office managed by the International Monetary Fund (and the World Bank) could be 
the center point for this. 

Additionally, we can take realistic steps to start an accountability mechanism for the region, 
particularly as it relates to ISIS atrocity. IF we have the political will we can establish: 

ATruth Commission. 

A domestic court or an internationalized domestic court. 

A hybrid regional court. 

These mechanisms can be headquartered in Iraq, Turkey, or Jordan supported by members of 
the Arab League. The international community could assist and train commission or court 
personnel as requested and needed. The ideal is having Arab states, prosecuting Arabs, for 
crimes against Arab peoples, in violation of Arab laws. 
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Conclusions 

The Levant is an unmanageable space. International peace and security cannot be restored 
using today's outmoded problem solving technigues, thus there are no foreseeable political or 
military solutions. This is a multifaceted and decade's long struggle. It truly is kaleidoscopic. 

Our next steps should be to continue to try and contain ISIS. On the periphery create achievable 
regional and domestic programs. Consider that Marshall Plan! 

Let's take away the reason for ISIS to be. ..no hope in the future. We have and can offer a better 
alternative— freedom and jobs plan. 

It is within the realm of possibility to develop Justice mechanisms outside the UN Security 
Council realm. The focus should be using regional and domestic arrangements to create these 
mechanisms. 

We must not be discouraged. We must be patient and firm in our resolve for accountability, 
stability, and peace. A little over ten years ago. President Charles Taylor never thought he 
would be held accountable for his crimes in West Africa, but today he sits in a maximum 
security prison in Great Britain for the rest of his life paying the price for aiding and abetting the 
murder, rape, maiming, and murder of over 1.2 million people. We can hold ISIS accountable 
for their crimes and begin to establish some sense of peace in the Levant. Thank you Mr. 
Chairman for this time. I stand ready to answer any questions. 
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Mr. Smith. Thank you, Professor Crane, for your testimony, for 
your leadership. And one of the pictures that I will never forget is 
the picture that was all on the front pages or page 3 of most of the 
newspapers around the world of Charles Taylor receiving a 50-year 
prison sentence, eyes cast down, thinking, I am sure, that he would 
never he held to account for the atrocities he committed on the Li- 
berian, Sierra Leonean, and other people of the region. 

So thank you for that successful prosecution of the other men 
who committed such horrific acts of violence against innocent peo- 
ple, especially women and children, for that and for your rec- 
ommendations. They are outstanding. 

Just a few questions to start off. I will yield to my colleague, and 
then we will have perhaps a few more additional questions. 

Mr. Anderson, you make a very strong point — Mr. Oram, you do 
it as well — that the aid that is meant to go to — or what many peo- 
ple think would get to Christians is not getting through and to 
other persecuted minorities, like the Yazidis, and the importance of 
backing indigenous efforts, particularly the churches, to get that 
aid through. 

We had a hearing last — I chaired it with the Assistant Secretary 
Anne Richard under the auspices of the Helsinki Commission on 
why is it so many people went to flight and left and made their 
way into Europe? One is that there was gross underfunding of the 
international calls for subsistence. 

Mr. Hamasaeed, you made the point as well that efforts continue 
to fall woefully short of the need for food, shelter, healthcare, edu- 
cation, and psychosocial support for those to deal with trauma in 
your testimony, and the number that we got was about 40 percent 
of the requests of the competent authorities, like the UNHCR, that 
is all they got. And this year, so far, we are at, for 2016, 23 percent 
funded, although we are not done, 2016. Forty percent, 42 percent, 
is, as you said, woefully, woefully underfunding. 

One of biggest takeaways from that hearing came from the 
UNHCR representative, who said the reason why people left, one 
was the loss of hope; secondly, a cut to the World Food Programme 
of about 30 percent. And they said: That is it. They don’t have our 
back. We are going to stagnate here, maybe even die. We are going 
to head to Europe or Germany or somewhere else where the pas- 
tures might be greener. 

So the international community fatally, I think, underfunded 
those efforts. The U.S. led the effort. Perhaps we should have done 
more or mobilized more. This isn’t a hearing to point fingers. It is 
to say: We have got to get it right. And my hope is that we will 
do a second hearing. Just so you know, Ms. Bass and I, we have 
already asked Rabbi Saperstein to come, the top point person for 
religious freedom. He couldn’t come today, but he sends his regrets. 
He will make an appearance. We will also ask Anne Richard, As- 
sistant Secretary at PRM, and others, because I do think there is 
a place where we need to be joined at the hip, congressional and 
executive branch, to make a difference in the lives of these people. 

But the gross underfunding, and if you would elaborate a little 
bit on this 30-day window. Mr. Anderson, you talked about that if 
people don’t get food and medicines — and any of you who would 
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like to touch on this — they are literally at the point of starvation 
and, obviously, other terrible consequences from malnutrition. 

Mr. Anderson. Well, I would say, Mr. Chairman, most of what 
we hear is anecdotal. Just this week, my assistant is in Erbil. I was 
speaking with him this morning, and he was calling me from a 
Yazidi camp. He told me that what he had been told was that the 
Yazidis in this camp had received one food drop from the U.N. 
when they arrived, and since that time, all of their assistance has 
come through the Archdiocese of Erbil. For example, all of their 
medical assistance comes through the medical clinic that we have 
been funding. 

So if those sources stop, you can see here is a community, they 
are still living in tents. There is nothing available for them. So I 
would think maybe have the same kind of evidence that you are 
receiving, but we hear this from the religious leaders in Erbil, and 
we hear it from the religious leaders in Aleppo and throughout 
Syria. It is the same, same issue. 

Mr. Smith. Yes, Mr. Oram, and then Mr. Hamasaeed. 

Mr. Oram. Mr. Anderson, thank you. Yes, that is a common nar- 
rative in Erbil for our people. So, as I had mentioned in testimony, 
Mr. Chairman, organizations like Help Iraq, Assyrian Aid Society, 
ACERO, and others are basically doing the job of what govern- 
ments and governmental agencies should be doing. And a lot of our 
people, a lot of this assistance goes to the U.N. and U.N. -run 
camps. But a lot of our Christians and other religious minorities 
are afraid to go to those camps because the — so one recommenda- 
tion is to, really, in addition to the refugee processing center — we 
don’t know — I know that there has been legislation to call for that 
and also to form some other — a venue for them to go and receive 
aid, so there needs to be a security apparatus in place, especially 
even at the U.N. camps, because most — a bulk of that aid goes to 
those camps. 

Mr. Smith. And you know, when I raise it with the UNHCR, as 
I did at that hearing and I have done ever since and before, they 
are very defensive, and I understand where they are coming from. 
It is not them. It is the people in the camp. 

Mr. Oram. Right. 

Mr. Smith. Those who wish them ill, “they” being the Christians 
or the Yazidis or the other minorities. 

Mr. Oram. That is correct. You are absolutely right. 

Mr. Smith. But that doesn’t mean I don’t have a responsibility 
and all of us to get the money, the food, and humanitarian assist- 
ance to those who are suffering. 

Mr. Oram. And that is why it is so extremely critical in, you 
know, the Senate’s foreign operations appropriations mechanism to 
increase aid for these international nongovernmental organizations 
because they are preparing. So what oftentimes has happened is 
organizations like Help Iraq are vested with a responsibility of en- 
gaging in fundraising campaigns throughout the world. 

In Detroit, we have raised hundreds of thousands of dollars from 
our community, and all that money, and clothing, drives for cloth- 
ing and food and blankets, especially in the wintertime. That is 
also a critical time. 
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But our communities in northern Iraq, the Assyrians and the 
Chaldeans, they are basically prisoners in their own country. The 
other important issue is, and, Mr. Anderson, the Assyrians, the 
Chaldeans can’t be gainfully employed in Kurdistan. Now, we have 
a problem with that. 

Mr. Smith. Yeah. 

Mr. Oram. You can’t seek employment. Kurdistan, so far as I un- 
derstand, is still a part of Iraq. Our people are basically depending 
on the diaspora communities for their survival. I have had con- 
versations with folks from the United Nations, and they basically 
said when it came to the issue pertaining to the security of 
Nineveh and the communities in Syria and what have you, 
Qamishli and what have you, they basically said that they don’t 
have the resources or they are not in a position to provide U.N. 
peacekeeping forces to protect those communities that are being 
threatened. 

So, really, the United Nations really needs to step up to the 
plate. 

Mr. Smith. Yeah. 

Mr. Oram. And be a leader and providing a security apparatus. 
And, also, when — I would like to jump into the refugee issue. Yes, 
we have, as far as refugee admission to the United States, the 
Christians have really been — about we are 1 percent — less than 1 
percent of admissions into this country. I am not here to have a 
debate about religion and about Islam and Christianity, but it 
seems 99 percent of the refugees that have been admitted into the 
United States are Muslim. 

And when the United States basically was debating as to wheth- 
er or not to declare this a genocide, their whole concern was, well, 
the Christians, they have options. They can pay jizya, a fee to basi- 
cally stay alive. It took IV 2 years for Secretary Kerry to make this 
declaration, and basically, all experts throughout the world came 
to the understanding and conclusion that this was actually a geno- 
cide, and I do commend the Secretary for finally making that dec- 
laration. 

So, yeah, we need to really step up to the plate and provide fi- 
nancial assistance to these organizations and so the money can get 
to the communities. 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Hamasaeed. Yeah, if I may just stress that the point I made 
in the written testimony as well, which the need today, whatever 
is seen by the international community, is far greater than what 
the system captures because the system does not see the amount, 
the volume of assistance that came from the local communities, 
from the Iraqis, whether in the Kurdistan region or the rest of the 
country. They have helped a lot in shouldering this and, actually, 
were the first responders in a way to the wave of crisis. 

But I think, in addition to seeing the current need, we have to 
also look forward toward what would be the magnitude of the prob- 
lem in a scenario of a protracted displacement a year from now, 2 
years from now. A good number of those people will stay with us, 
and the kind of tensions that we see today in the housed commu- 
nities, in the IDP camps, and a good number of people are outside 
the IDP camps, sometimes not registered in this system because of 
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lack of documentations or the bureaucracy does not have the capac- 
ity to handle this magnitude. 

Neither the Kurdistan Regional Government nor the Iraqi Gov- 
ernment have handled something like this from a bureaucracy as- 
sistance standpoint. They don’t have the capacity. Then there is the 
issue of resources. The communities have exhausted their resources 
that they have because of the economic downturn in Iraq. The drop 
in oil prices has strained the system. The country is fighting ISIL, 
so there are the military expenses. You have the destruction that 
comes from this fight. Ramadi: 80 percent destruction, other towns, 
the pictures are horrible. Sinjar, other minority places; the poten- 
tial for return is a significant problem. 

So the tensions will be something that we need to focus on. And 
it is important as we do this, there are issues that are directed at 
minorities from ISIL and other groups, but some of this is just a 
natural product of the chaos and the conflict where people do not 
have income and resources. They don’t have jobs. There is a pres- 
sure on the governments of the region, in Iraq or elsewhere, to pro- 
vide economic opportunities and give job permits. But the economy 
being down and people not having jobs is not just — you can go out- 
side the camps, but there are no jobs. 

There are many, many IDPs who have been interviewed, and 
they say: The economy outside is such that there is nobody to hire 
us because the economy is down. Oil prices are down. And the 
Kurdistan Regional Government and its tensions with Baghdad, 
they are late 3 months in the payment of their public servants. 
Their resources to help with the IDPs are far more limited. 

So, therefore, the international community really takes this seri- 
ously from a humanitarian standpoint but also from a conflict pre- 
vention standpoint because the more displaced, the more — they ei- 
ther have to migrate, or there will be — they are vulnerable for 
other forms of radicalization as a response to the problem that they 
face. 

Mr. Smith. Ms. Kikoler. 

Ms. Kikoler. Thank you for raising that question, and maybe 
just to pick up on some of the things that Sarhang mentioned. 

I think it is really important to underscore that the implications 
of the underfunding means that this crucial conversation about the 
day after — and in reality, we are talking about today. For areas 
that are already liberated around Sinjar, this is a question that 
people are grappling with today. Do people return? Can they re- 
turn? Who is taking the leadership in pushing that conversation? 

That discussion of the day after should be a central component 
of our counter-ISIL strategy conversations right now. All of us have 
highlighted a couple of components that usually fall outside, as 
Sarhang mentioned, of the traditional discussion of conflict preven- 
tion or counterterrorism. That is reconciliation, reconstruction, ad- 
dressing political grievances, and the importance of accountability. 
Each of those require resources dedicated toward them, yet they 
are simply not a priority right now for many of the actors that we 
hope to take a leadership role in these particular issues. 

Mr. Smith. If you could just elaborate, not a priority for whom? 
The U.S. Government? The governments in the region? 
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Ms. Kikoler. I think it would be fair to say the international 
community, as a whole, has not been focused on this day after con- 
versation, and I think there is an important role that Congress and 
others can play in raising that particular issue. 

When we went to areas that had been newly liberated, to high- 
light what Sarhang mentioned, you see town after town and village 
after village that has been simply devastated: Homes that have 
been bombed; every gas station has been destroyed; water is down; 
electricity is beginning to be back in order. People are waiting to 
return home because they are waiting to see the schools in the 
Kurdish Regional Government close, waiting to see schools open 
now in newly liberated areas. Those are the types of urgent needs 
that need to be addressed and need to be part of that counter-ISIL 
strategy. 

I think just to underscore a point that was made before too, those 
are not traditional kind of kinetic issues that need to be prioritized 
from an atrocity-prevention perspective, and it means that they are 
being viewed as second-order priorities whereas, really, they should 
be first-order priorities if we are hoping to prevent a recurrence of 
these crimes, and we need to do that with the recognition, as 
Sarhang said, that the capacity of the Government of Iraq and the 
capacity of the Kurdish Regional Government to address these 
issues is really quite diminished, and there are also concerns about 
the political will to address some of these particular concerns. 

Mr. Crane. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As I am sitting here thinking of time and how long this conflict 
has gone on, I recall back in March 2011, I was asked by the Syr- 
ian National Congress at the time to meet with me and The Hague 
to talk about justice mechanisms that we could implement in the 
spring of 2011. It was a time of hope and excitement. It was the 
Free Syrian Army versus the Assad regime. It was not that com- 
pletely simple, but that was pretty much it. 

They were enthusiastic. They were listening, and I had been 
working with that group, along with the International Criminal 
Court, United Nations, and other countries in dealing with the 
transitional justice process. But dealing with my Syrian colleagues, 
I have noticed a sadness in their eyes, and they realize that this 
isn’t going to go well, and I agree with them. 

I particularly noticed, after the summer of 2013, when a certain 
line was drawn in the sand, saying: If you do this, then the inter- 
national community will step in. It happened and nothing hap- 
pened. And as we had been collating and putting in the crime base 
matrix events that have taken place that possibly could be war 
crimes, crimes against humanity, what have you, there was a 
pause in that summer of 2013 when the threat was made that if 
you do this, then we are going to step in. We actually saw, 
anecdotally, a decrease in atrocities. As soon as that line was 
drawn and was stepped over, then all hell broke loose, and we saw 
an increase in atrocities, which have gone off the chart since that 
time. Our crime base matrix at the Syrian Accountability Project 
is now over 7,000 pages of incidents that have taken place that 
could amount to international crimes. 
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So I just want to underscore, when we are talking about the ur- 
gency of time, we have now moved into an era where there is no 
practical solution to the Levant. 

Mr. Smith. I have some additional questions, which I will hold 
for a few moments, but I would like to yield to my friend and col- 
league, Ms. Bass, the ranking member. 

Ms. Bass. Well, thank you, Mr. Chair. I appreciate you giving me 
the opportunity. 

First of all, I would really like to thank all of the witnesses for 
not just your testimony but the work that you do. It has really 
been sobering. 

I wanted to ask a couple of questions of you, Mr. Oram, about 
the Assyrian population in the U.S. You mentioned the Michigan 
area, and I was wondering, are there other places around the U.S. 
where there is a population? 

And the other thing you mentioned was the population in Europe 
is experiencing some problems. It sounded like it was internal to 
the community, but I wonder if those same types of problems are 
being manifested in the United States. 

Mr. Oram. Thank you. Thank you very much, Ms. Bass. 

We have, in the metro Detroit region, close to 200,000 Assyrians. 
We have been in the United States for decades. In addition to De- 
troit, there is a significant population of about 70,000 Assyrians in 
Chicago alone. And then we have communities in San Diego, Phoe- 
nix, and the Central Valley of California, the Modesto-Turlock 
area. 

Ms. Bass. Uh-huh. 

Mr. Oram. So, yeah, we have a considerable population of our 
communities. 

I will go to your Europe question on Europe, but as far as the 
problems here, no. When the the refugees immigrate to the United 
States, like specifically in Detroit, in particular, we have a commu- 
nity in Detroit that is so strong and well rooted, groundly rooted 
in the community, people in the community know who the 
Chaldeans and the Assyrians are. But, you will have your occa- 
sional individual or individuals that will basically categorize the 
Assyrians and the Chaldeans as being Arabs and Muslims and we 
are terrorists and what have you, but see, a lot of it is also about 
education. We go around to communities, and we educate policy- 
makers all throughout the country and business leaders about who 
we are, what our identity is and our faith, and so that is extremely 
important. 

But no. Our communities don’t face violence here in the United 
States. 

Ms. Bass. Uh-huh. 

Mr. Oram. This is the land of the free. This is the greatest coun- 
try in the history of Earth. 

And as far as Europe is concerned, yes, what is happening is a 
lot of the refugees are being Rouped up, and it is not the govern- 
ments that are really conducting this. It is basically the populace 
in some of these countries. Europe’s borders are very porous. 

Ms. Bass. Right. 

Mr. Oram. And so what is happening is, you know, we have our 
refugees that are in Sweden and all throughout Europe as Nuri 
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Kino, the investigative journalist and the founder of a Demand For 
Action, has spent 30 years documenting the issues of refugees and 
migration and what have you, and so there are communities in Eu- 
rope where they face violence because of their faith. 

Ms. Bass. Okay. Thank you. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Oram. Sure. 

Ms. Bass. And then, Mr. Crane, I really admire what you have 
done in the past, and Mr. Smith has shared with me a few minutes 
ago about how you faced daily death threats during the time of Si- 
erra Leone, and to come through that, you come through it with a 
certain amount of soberness. 

I didn’t particularly like to hear what you said, but I appreciate 
the reality. When you said that, one, you characterized it as Cold 
War ramifications, and I think you meant by that that this is noth- 
ing that is going to be solved quickly. 

Mr. Crane. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Bass. But I appreciate you saying that because there is too 
much rhetoric out there about why don’t we just do this and it fixes 
it, and I think you painted a far more realistic picture, and I appre- 
ciate that, even though it was difficult to hear. 

So I wanted to know if you would elaborate a little more about 
some of the solutions that you talked about. You talked about a 
Marshall Plan. I was wondering what your vision would be as to 
who would come together to do that. 

You talked about holding ISIS accountable, and you mentioned 
a hybrid court, and I wanted to understand what exactly that 
meant, how that would be. 

What you went through in Sierra Leone, trying to imagine hold- 
ing ISIS accountable like that when the leadership is so diffuse. 
How would you hold ISIS accountable? What are some of your 
thoughts about that? 

Why don’t we start there? 

Mr. Crane. Thank you, Ms. Bass. 

I appreciate your comments, and I think your questions are very, 
very important. What I really wanted to underscore in my com- 
ments this afternoon is that this truly is a decades-long effort. In 
this age, where we try to solve problems within 24 hours, it just 
can’t be done. 

After World War II and facing the Cold War and the challenge 
of the Soviet Union, the world got together and created the political 
will to face down the Iron Curtain and what was behind it. We cre- 
ated NATO. We moved into Korea. We are still in Korea. 

Ms. Bass. Uh-huh, right. 

Mr. Crane. 1950. NATO is a successful example of a commit- 
ment by the world to stop tyranny. So there is historical precedent 
if there is the political will to come in and begin a process, be^n 
a process where we have the international community, adminis- 
tered probably by the region where we have the International Mon- 
etary Fund, the World Bank, others where we have funds where 
instead of spending billions dollars a week bombing what we per- 
ceive to be a threat and creating job programs. 

I mean, what a wonderful thing it is to see almost like a Civilian 
Conservation Corps out there creating roads and building and re- 
constructing the damage that has been done. Again, I know it is 
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not that simple, but at least if we change and shift our emphasis 
on construction as opposed to destruction, I think that we have a 
better chance in succeeding. So that was what I meant by the Mar- 
shall Plan. 

Ms. Bass. Let me interrupt you for just a minute about that. 
Okay. 

Mr. Crane. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Bass. One, I would love to see that actually here with our 
infrastructure, our failing infrastructure, and need for jobs. But 
this is what confuses me, and that is, who would the actors be? 

Because post-World War II — I mean, and most of what you de- 
scribed in terms of International Monetary Fund, World Bank, et 
cetera, are European based, you know what I mean, and how — 
what parts of the region come together considering, you know, 
whether they are actively involved or not, how would you have the 
European-based powers then go in and say here is a Marshall Plan 
for what is predominantly the Arab world? 

Mr. Crane. Well, again, an excellent question and probably an 
unanswerable question as far as political will. We just have to step 
back and stop using kinetic energy to solve the problems in the 
Middle East. It is not working, and yet we take all of those billions 
and, in some cases, now probably trillions 

Ms. Bass. Trillions, right. 

Mr. Crane [continuing]. Of dollars, and we could have shifted 
that in a way that would have revitalized an area. Not making it 
a religious base, not making it Sunni versus Shia or Christian 
versus Muslim, an ability for the region, backed by Arab states as 
well, with some leadership by the European Union, what have you, 
to do this. 

It is not going to be easy. 

Ms. Bass. Uh-huh. 

Mr. Crane. But I am just trying to get a conversation going and 
asking the question, can we do better than just kinetic energy, 
bombing our way out of a solution? 

Ms. Bass. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Crane. So, again, forgive me for not being able to give you 
specific answers because 

Ms. Bass. That is okay. 

Mr. Crane [continuing]. I don’t, but I think that changing our 
perspective will certainly be important. 

Now, you also bring up a — the hybrid court idea. At the end of 
the day, this is all about the victims, right. We are very arrogant 
about how we approach international justice. We don’t have all the 
solutions. There are certainly other justice methodologies. I always 
used to ask the question, is the justice we seek the justice they 
want? I think that is really an important question because we tend 
to think that the European model of international justice or the 
common law model is the model, but some of these justice mecha- 
nisms in other parts of the world have been around for thousands 
of years and have worked. 

So we have to be very, very humble to realize what do the vic- 
tims in Syria and in the Levant and in northern Iraq, what is jus- 
tice to them? And once we begin to consider that, there are many, 
many possibilities, and it may not be an international system. So 
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a hybrid court or a domestic court or internationalized domestic 
court may be something that may be important. Even going back 
and looking at tribal and cultural type of methods of justice may 
be a start or a beginning. 

How would you hold members of ISIS accountable? Well, of 
course, that is a challenge. I think that once we were able to do 
that — that is part and parcel to this overall A plus B plus C plus 
D step forward, is begin to try to contain ISIS. A good example is 
ISIS is like a cancer that is not going to cause a fatal result, but 
it is there, and so your doctor is going to have to say: We are going 
to have to manage this. 

Ms. Bass. Uh-huh. 

Mr. Crane. And so we should manage ISIS like such, try to cut 
out areas that they try to grow in other parts of the world, Libya, 
for example, and other parts. Deal with those smaller problems, 
but try to contain ISIS, and then begin to develop many things, to 
include a justice mechanism where it can be seen that the inter- 
national community, the region itself is actually doing something. 

It doesn’t have to be elaborate. It can be just a simple step of cre- 
ating a truth commission where we have the trust being garnered. 
Again, if you build it, they will come. I have been told, well, you 
can’t have a truth commission for these various reasons, what have 
you. Well, we have got to do something. We have got to be seen 
at doing something in the transitional justice area other than talk- 
ing about various ways that we can go about that. 

That is just a simple example. But this is all part and parcel to 
a larger achievable results: Contain ISIS and begin to pick out 
areas where we can succeed so we can bring back that hope, which 
robs ISIS of its ability to recruit, and that cancer begins to shrink. 

Now, again, there are many, many levels of problems here that 
could throw this off the rails. But we just have to look at this a 
little bit more simply and a little bit more objectively and step back 
and go what really is working and what really isn’t working, and 
I will guarantee you, it is not using kinetic energy. 

Ms. Bass. Thank you. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Crane. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Bass. I yield back. 

Mr. Hamasaeed. Just quickly on the question of justice, this is 
something that the U.S. Institute of Peace is dealing within areas 
that have been liberated, because we have the experience that we 
are looking at, like, what does that look like? And that — this is 
closer to Salahuddin and not directly minority areas. But the issue 
of justice where you have tribes, they have their local mechanisms 
that usually they go for revenge and there is exacting blood money, 
and these have complicated the situation. 

In the case of Tikrit, after what is known as Camp Speicher 
where ISIL killed 1,700 soldiers and cadets, we managed to tap 
into those local traditions through facilitated dialogue — using 
facilitators USIP trained over the years — there is a level of venting 
that needs to take place among those actors. That happened. And 
then they engaged on the substance. They realized that going into 
this cycle of violence will change the nature of the problem, and it 
will make things more complex. 
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So there are ways that you can deal with this and tap into those 
local solutions and prevent violence. There was a question of jus- 
tice. So, for those who have been killed, for those who have been 
displaced, what does justice look like? And there is no universal an- 
swer. It really varies depending on what the different communities 
accept. In Tikrit, they decided they will work with the judicial sys- 
tem of the government. The tribe said: We will work with the sys- 
tem, and we will bring perpetrators to justice, and we will work 
with you. 

In a town few miles away, in Yathrib, Salahuddin, the local pop- 
ulation, to date, are not allowing people to return because they do 
not necessarily accept that other local solution. And the govern- 
ment doesn’t have the capacity to deal with the justice of ISIS be- 
cause, as you alluded to, these are fragmented members. It is not 
an entity that you can go to one place and capture them. 

And unless the local population cooperates with this process to 
help you identify who did this and what, then it will be very dif- 
ficult to bring perpetrators to justice. And I have to warn about 
after 2003, de-Ba’athification was getting rid of the members of 
Ba’ath party was a big problem, contributed in the way it was dealt 
with to giving the — add to the problem of today. Actually, the day 
after of this problem, liberated areas, I think this is our problem: 
Going after those labeled as collaborating with ISIS and then what 
will be the ramification for the political process? For the stabiliza- 
tion? For the next cycle of the problem? 

So putting energy and resources and building it bottom up, tap- 
ping into both what the system can do, but also really getting the 
community to work with this issue because they have seen it in the 
most painful way now. They have been displaced. They have seen 
their people killed. I think there could be an opening to tap into 
that and build upon that. But if we just leave it like this, I think 
it will fester, and this will become the underestimated problem that 
we face. 

Many people underestimated that the vacuum in Iraq could give 
us ISIS in its current form. And then there was underestimation 
of the damage that ISIS could do and the response needed. I think 
the post-ISIS situation also is probably underestimated right now 
and could use more attention. Thank you. 

Ms. Kikoler. Thank you very much. 

One of the purposes of our recent trip was also to look at issues 
relating to accountability and justice, hence our recommendation 
around the need to prioritize transitional justice. And just very 
briefly, I think there are five points that I would make. 

The first is there is a need for there to be an independent inter- 
national investigation into what happened to ensure that there can 
be the collection of evidence and the preservation of evidence and 
their analysis in accordance with international standards, to help 
establish truth, to help families identify what happened to their 
loved ones, and to push for future prosecutions and accountability. 

The second is that there needs to be an investment in supporting 
the capacity building and rule of law efforts of the Government of 
Iraq and the Kurdish Regional Government. That is needed imme- 
diately, but it will have long-term benefits to ensure that the rule 
of law actually means something and that minority communities 
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feel that should their rights he violated in the future, they can re- 
sort to courts and not have to take up other means to protect them- 
selves. 

The third is both the Government of Iraq and the Kurdish Re- 
gional Government currently lack legislation that allows them to 
prosecute genocide. There is an effort under way to create such leg- 
islation. The political will to do so is mixed. There is an important 
role that the international community can play in pushing for the 
enactment of that legislation so that we could possibly see cases 
brought at the national level. 

The fourth, as I mentioned earlier, is the importance and priority 
that should be placed on local cases, trying people for murder, for 
these kind of property seizures, for what happened in their own 
communities, and there is an important issue that arises on that. 
It requires the detaining of people and the investigation for future 
prosecutions. 

Now, many Islamic State fighters tend to blow themselves up or 
killed on the battlefield. It is unclear for those who are being de- 
tained by different forces what is happening to them. We need to 
do a better job of trying to arrest people, ensure that there can be 
future prosecutions with them. That is going to be very pertinent 
when we see a liberation of Mosul. And it is going to raise a lot 
of challenging human rights questions about the vetting of people 
as they flee Mosul in ensuring that not all Sunni Arabs are stopped 
and detained and assumed that they are Islamic State supporters 
but that those few that have actually committed crimes are actu- 
ally held responsible. 

And then, finally, to underscore the point that Sarhang made 
about the critical need to support local civil society that is under- 
taking these efforts to do documentation but also to do the conflict 
management and mediation and reconciliation work that will be so 
critical to ensuring that we don’t see a further recurrence of atroc- 
ities. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Ms. Bass. 

And thank you. 

Just some final questions. 

Mr. Anderson, you pointed out in your testimony that American 
policy should recognize the important differences in the situation of 
those fleeing violence and those targeted for genocide, and we 
should prioritize the latter, and I would add with emphasis, espe- 
cially since the administration has made the designation of geno- 
cide against Christians and other minority faiths. 

Consider this analogy, you point out, after World War II, there 
were approximately 50 million refugees. Only a small fraction were 
Jews, yet the world understood that Jews who have survived geno- 
cide faced a qualitatively different situation and deserved height- 
ened consideration. 

I believe strongly — and if you want to elaborate on that — that 
you could put exclamation points on that for the Christians, the 
Yazidis. Today, when they can’t even get into an UNHCR or IDP 
camp or a refugee camp, are unwanted, at risk, and as you pointed 
out, a news report showed or indicated that of the 499 Syrian refu- 
gees admitted to the United States in May, not one, I repeat and 
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say again, not one was listed as being Christian or as explicitly 
coming from any of the groups targeted for genocide. 

To me, that has got to change. I mean, that is unconscionable. 
It is not like we haven’t been raising this for, in my case, 3 years. 
In the cases of so many others, 3 years, and we have had hearing 
after hearing. You talk about protecting, and Ms. Kikoler, your 
point about civilian protection as being a core, I think, is very well 
placed. It has not been, and maybe you might want to elaborate on, 
do you sense that it is becoming a core protection, especially in 
light of the genocide statement? 

And let me also ask about the idea of stabilization, and again, 
there is so much overlap, great minds think alike, and you five 
have provided expert testimony, and there are a number of areas 
where there is an overlap of concern and recommendation. I chair 
the Commission on Security and Cooperation in Europe and have 
been very involved for years on Bosnia, was actually in Vukovar 
right before it fell, before Serbia conquered it 3 or 4 weeks before 
it fell, and worked very hard with the Yugoslav court to hold people 
who committed those atrocities to account. 

Well, the whole idea of stabilization, one of our members of the 
full committee, Scott Perry, was part of the stabilization force and 
can tell you, as was mentioned earlier by Professor Crane, we are 
still in Korea. The stabilization force, it took years, and I remember 
being in burnt-out homes throughout Bosnia. I was actually in 
Srebrenica, where the genocide against Muslims occurred, which 
was horrific. I was there for one of the re-interment ceremonies. 

My point being, we do have to plan for that post-conflict when 
there is a liberated area? I am concerned we are not doing the kind 
of aggressive planning that is necessary. Because we had forces on 
the ground in Tuzla and elsewhere, we did a lot of that. It still 
wasn’t perfect. 

But get this, as of yesterday, and I had a hearing on Bosnia, 
there are still approximately 800 people who committed horrific 
crimes in Bosnia, mostly against Muslims, who the criminal court 
for the former Yugoslavia devolved to the local courts, and they — 
not one — not one — have been taken up. 

So the importance of the courts can’t be overstated as a means 
of meting out justice and giving the survivors at least some peace 
that their next door neighbor or the guy that is one block away 
wasn’t someone who was putting bullets in the heads of family 
members or committing acts of torture. 

I do meet frequently with these folks in Bosnia, and if we don’t 
have lessons learned from all of that, shame on us. So all the more 
reason why a court needs to be set up. 

And I really, really appreciate again. Professor, your point about 
the cornerstone of a possible beginning of the solution is to get 
Arab resolve in cooperation. The idea of having Arab states pros- 
ecuting Arabs for crimes against Arab peoples in violation of Arab 
laws, the idea that at least you have ownership, and I think that 
is a very, very important point for all. We want to lend and assist. 

And, again, on capacity, as was mentioned by some of our wit- 
nesses, you, in Sierra Leone, left not only well-trained prosecutors 
and people who understood rule of law and how to garner evidence 
and present it in court, you left buildings where people could work 
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and do the important work of justice. And I think all the more rea- 
son why we need to push that. 

But if you could speak to these questions that I am raising — all 
of you or some of you, however you would like — I would appreciate 
it. 

Mayhe start with you, Mr. Anderson, on this. We have got the 
designation. Why aren’t Christians being focused upon? There is no 
religious test here. I think the President erred when he said we 
don’t have religious tests. When Jackson-Vanik passed and the So- 
viet Union and Jews were escaping the horrific psychiatric prisons 
of the Soviet Union, and I actually went to Perm Camp 35, where 
a number of political and religious prisoners were — and it was ter- 
rible — ^but we saved hundreds of thousands of Jews through lim- 
iting MFN to the Soviet Union based on focusing on Jewish people 
who were being so persecuted by the Soviet Union. 

We are talking about minority faiths here. We need to redouble 
our efforts, as you pointed out on the Tom Cotton bill, and thank 
you for that. Well, maybe you want to elaborate, if you would. 

Mr. Anderson. Thank you for the question, Mr. Chairman, and 
especially for your leadership for so many years on this. 

It goes without saying: Every human life has dignity, has sanc- 
tity. We should do whatever we can to support each individual who 
is in these tragic situations, and of course, the help that we are 
doing, as I mentioned, helping Yazidis, helping Muslims, there is 
not a distinction of helping the individuals. But I think we have 
to realize a basic reality here, that there are minority, indigenous 
communities that have been in these lands for thousands of years, 
and they are going to be extinguished. And that is a different quali- 
tative reality. And so what the world has to ask itself is, are we 
going to allow that to happen? Are we going to allow it to happen? 

And, therefore, if the decision is, no, we are not going to allow 
this, then we have to make special efforts. We have to give special 
attention to preserve these communities. It is just as simple as 
that. Nobody wants to apply religious tests, but the fact is these 
people, these communities, this heritage will be gone unless we do 
something extra to save it. 

Mr. Smith. Answer to any of those questions? 

Mr. Oram. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Again, I com- 
mend you for your leadership in spending so many years in this re- 
spective body fighting for religious freedoms throughout the world. 

Mr. Anderson is correct. The Assyrian and the Chaldean commu- 
nities of Iraq and Syria do face extinction, but another problem 
that I would like to kind of touch on is the central government in 
Baghdad. After the war, the Coalition Provisional Authority 
dialogued with the Iraqis in basically implementing Article 125, the 
redrafting of the Iraqi Constitution with Article 125 which basically 
talked about the protection of Iraq’s Christian minorities. Article 
125 is a moot point right now. The Iraqi Government has failed in 
upholding its constitutional duties. When the Islamic State came 
barreling through many towns and villages of the Nineveh plains, 
the Iraqi Army, 50,000-60,000 and some odd to about 10,000 or 
9,000 thugs, basically, surrendered and basically relinquished their 
weapons, arms, clothing, and uniforms and fled. That is basically 
negligence on the Iraqi Government’s part. We can basically sit 
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here and point fingers about they did this and play the blame 
game, but let’s move forward. I urge that this Congress basically 
urge the Iraqi Government to step up to the plate and help these 
communities, everything from financial assistance to each indi- 
vidual that has been impacted because, again, the Iraqi Govern- 
ment has a moral and fundamental responsibility to protect its citi- 
zens, and they failed. Thank you. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. If I could, and Professor Crane, if you 
could, in addition to those questions, in your statement, you talk 
about the Syracuse Syrian Accountability Project, which you have 
founded: Over the past 5-plus years, we have built a trial package 
that a domestic, regional, or international prosecutor can consider 
in developing a case against all parties committing atrocity in the 
Levant. This package includes a conflict map, a crime base matrix, 
and other associated documents to include sample indictments. 
And you pointed out how you used that very same technique in 
successfully prosecuting Charles Taylor and other henchmen. 

Can you elaborate on that because that is absolutely vital, I 
think, to the future of successful prosecution? It is not like it all 
has to be reinvented. Don’t reinvent the wheel. You have ready- 
made tools here. 

Mr. Crane. I think it is very important that we do understand 
that we have made great strides in the past 20 years in inter- 
national criminal law. Most of this was theory when I was in law 
school or not even taught because it didn’t even exist. What we do 
now, we have this capacity, the rules of evidence, the practical ex- 
perience, and the jurisprudence to prosecute and hold accountable 
any individual who commits atrocities, international crimes. Again, 
the bright red thread of all of this is politics, and that is always, 
always a challenge related to dealing with these types of issues. 
But at the end of the day, because we have this practical experi- 
ence now of taking down and holding accountable a head of state, 
his henchmen, for what they have done to a region, we need to con- 
tinue to work together to use those techniques so that someday, 
whether it be tomorrow, next year, or 10 years, we will have that 
ability then to hold accountable those who have destroyed this area 
of the world. 

So we do have a conflict map. We have literally developed a 
criminal history of the Syrian conflict and in the Levant since 
March 2011. We continue to monitor that and write that chapter. 
We also have that crime base matrix, which lists by date, time, lo- 
cation, perpetrator, as well as the specific violation of the Rome 
Statute, international humanitarian laws, such as the Geneva Con- 
ventions, and we have translated the Syrian criminal code, which 
is a good criminal code, one that could be used for the basis for do- 
mestic prosecutions, into English. And so we have also identified 
by paragraph and line the violations of Syrian law as well. That 
particular aspect of the Syrian Accountability Project now numbers 
over 7,000 pages. In fact, there is so much of it that we have put 
it into a memory stick because I can’t transport that around. In 
fact, the chairman knows; I gave him a copy of that last week. Now 
we share this. This is not all about the Syrian Accountability 
Project at Syracuse University College of Law. This is about justice 
for the people of Syria. So we share all of this data, and have since 
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March 2011, with our colleagues in the United Nations, various key 
countries, such as the United States, our friends in the war crimes 
office there, along with the international criminal accord. I person- 
ally give this data to the chief prosecutor, Fatou Bensouda, as well. 
So we are sharing. We are working with other important account- 
ability organizations to work together to make sure that, again, at 
the end of the day, it is about the victims and justice for the vic- 
tims. 

But one caution here. You know, 10, 12 years ago, when I was 
investigating west Africa, we went out and did it the old way, cops 
going out, gathering evidence, taking statements and what have 
you. Now, with this social media age, we are inundated by a tsu- 
nami of information. It is too much. The challenge now is not find- 
ing the evidence. The challenge is now finding the evidence in a 
haystack. Ninety-nine-point-nine percent of the data coming out of 
Syria in whatever capacity being held by whatever organization is 
not evidence. We cannot use it in a court of law. I think that is 
really important for us to understand. It is a great historical body 
of information. It is important in many other ways, but it can’t be 
used in court. I think we tend to forget that, that we have all this 
information, but it is just information. It is not evidence. And so 
I think we have to be very, very careful when we say we have cases 
against all these individuals. The answer is we may have cases 
against these individuals, and we have to be very, very careful. 
But, again, that is up to a prosecutor, a local, regional, or inter- 
national prosecutor, to take this and hopefully take our trial pack- 
age and use it in whatever way he or she can use it in order to 
seek justice for the people of the Levant region. 

Mr. Smith. Before we conclude, anything else that any witness 
would like to — yes, Ms. Kikoler. 

Ms. Kikoler. Just in light of the question that you asked about 
the integration of civilian protection, I think it is really important 
to underscore that defeating ISIS but failing to prevent atrocities 
and provide adequate security to all Iraqis will likely fuel future 
grievances, a proliferation of armed groups, and continued conflict. 
In our original report, we highlighted that the current counterter- 
rorism and counterinsurgency paradigms don’t prioritize an assess- 
ment of or compel a response to, in a systematic way, the unique 
threats and risks of mass atrocities that local populations and indi- 
viduals may face, so, as a result, going forward, we do feel that it 
is important to prioritize the mapping of the motivations, organiza- 
tions, and capabilities of perpetrators and the vulnerabilities of at- 
risk communities. 

Finding proactive ways to identify where these communities are, 
our report focused on Iraq — there are communities in Syria that re- 
main at risk: Mapping their location, tracking the movement and 
mobilization of potential perpetrators, and identifying other actors 
that enable or inhibit the perpetration of mass atrocity crimes. This 
includes intelligence gathering and analysis that plays a critical 
role in developing the strategies that will be used to provide protec- 
tion for communities and prevent future atrocities going forward. 

Mr. Smith. Could I ask you, on that parallel, if you would, would 
a safe haven, is that more of a surface appeal but strewn with a 
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number of challenges that may make it unachievable, or is it some- 
thing that ought to be, in your opinion, promoted? 

Ms. Kikoler. I think, from our perspective, there are a host of 
questions that need to be asked about how to provide protection, 
and we don’t necessarily go into military strategies at the Museum 
ourselves. I think the questions that can be asked about areas like 
safe havens and other options are, what are the specific threats 
facing civilian populations? What are the resources that are needed 
to provide protection? What are the various options that are avail- 
able to ensure that, over a sustained period of time, communities 
will be protected and a host of other scenarios? 

In the case of northern Iraq, one of the things that we have high- 
lighted is the need to focus on addressing the deep distrust that 
communities feel toward others and recognizing that the areas that 
we are talking about are not ethnically or religiously homogenous. 
Communities live alongside each other, and any discussion about 
local administration, physical protection, has to take into account 
those realities in that particular area, but I think others would 
probably be more well-versed. 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Hamasaeed. Yes. So I think that it is important to look at 
the different scenarios that we talked about, the protracted stay 
but also the scenario of return. The whole system is struggling 
with providing food and assistance, so that is a level of need we 
are talking about, and the scenario of return, there is a physical 
protection of those people, and then ideas, such as safe havens and 
all of that, there are practicality elements that need to be taken 
into consideration. 

Okay. What objective will that serve? So, in the past, a safe 
haven, again, is a system like Saddam Hussein could have — a sys- 
temic protection would have been helpful, but right now, the threat 
is far more retail in the sense of you have a terror organization 
that knows no boundaries. And then you have the fear of revenge 
that is actually at the individual and tribal and family level some- 
times. So a safe haven or the concept of protection and physical 
protection, that changes how you deliver that. This is where the 
better relationship with the neighboring communities and working 
on that becomes necessary. And I think one of the things that could 
be helpful for the Iraqi minorities — as important as they make this 
case, as they present solutions — some of the solutions will create 
other problems, will create other conflicts and other competition. It 
is important that at this moment of frustration and this moment 
of anger — and it is a lot, and they have every right to be angry and 
frustrated and disappointed. But getting back to what Mr. Crane 
said about achievable programs and achievable objectives, it is im- 
portant to look at a framework solution for Iraq. Without fixing 
that, the minorities will always be caught in between those. 

I would like to stress that the military approach is probably im- 
portant for certain problems, but it will not solve the long term. 
And preserving those communities, you may be physically safe if 
you relocate to the Kurdistan region or you relocate to outside, but 
preserving the community, as a community — and for Sabean- 
Mandeans, their numbers have dropped over the years to about a 
couple of thousand worldwide. This is how you lose a community. 
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The Christians have seen their numbers drop from about 1.5 mil- 
lion in 2003 now to about less than a third of that in Iraq. Pre- 
serving the sense of community will require for the minorities to 
be striking those relationships with those Iraqi communities for the 
long term. But also the civil society and the external assistance 
could go also into preserving those communities in terms of edu- 
cation, in terms of programs that will provide services to those 
areas. And this is what the Alliance of Iraqi Minorities has done 
very successfully: Working with the Iraqi Government and with the 
Kurdistan Regional Government. Those efforts could help the mi- 
norities help themselves, be the voice of the community, and en- 
gage the international actors. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. 

Mr. Oram. 

Mr. Oram. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for touching on the safe 
haven question. You know, right now, a good number of our people 
do not want to return back to their villages and towns in the 
Nineveh plains because they have lost the confidence and the trust 
of not only their government, but remember, a lot of their Sunni 
neighbors in the villages essentially marked them for death. They 
basically went ahead and etched on the big “N” for Nazarene, iden- 
tifying them as Christian families, but the only way for an effective 
safe haven mechanism is obviously laying a foundation for the suc- 
cessful liberation of Mosul, which is basically the gateway of Iraq’s 
Christian region, and also to ensure that the Assyrian communities 
of northern Iraq enjoy their own self-autonomous identity, their 
own affairs, as well as a security apparatus through the support of 
our Government. That is the only way that they can have their 
confidence and their hopes restored, by having a security mecha- 
nism in place, their own autonomy, dictating their own policies and 
what have you. This is extremely important for a long-term effort, 
for fulfilling a safe haven for our communities in northern Iraq. 

And that is why it is important now to address this and this is 
going to be a long process, and so I think, right now, we really need 
to identify the current situation at hand with respect to the IDPs, 
the violence and the harassment, the lack of aid that they are re- 
ceiving, as well as reforming our immigration or Refugee Act of 
1980, designating new visas, the P-2 and the P-3 visas, for many 
of these Christian families to come to the United States. And a lot 
of them have relatives and friends and families in the United 
States. They can come back here and join them. This is important, 
but I think it should be a part of our long-term foreign policy strat- 
egy to preserve Christianity in the Middle East. We are the oldest 
in civilization. We are the indigenous peoples, and it is vital to 
America’s national security to make sure that this is reached. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smith. I want to thank each and every one of you for your 
time, your leadership, for taking the time to present very, very inci- 
sive testimonies to the committee, and we will share this with a 
large number of people, so thank you, and I look forward to work- 
ing with you going forward. 

The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 2:17 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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A Yczi(li niAD whrt liY<^$ in 
a displaced persons camp. 


SUMMARY OF KEY FINDINGS 


THE COMMISSION OFCRIMES RESPONSE 



• The scIf-proplaiincdlslBmlG Stale (IS) 
perpetrateci criniee a^jalnet iiumenliy. 
eiliiilc cleansing, and war edmes against 

. Christian, YezIdL Turkmen, Shabak, . . 
Sabaean-Mandaean. and Kaka'I people 
in Ninawa province between June and 
August 20l4. 

• We believe IS has. been and Is perpetrating 
. gehocjde against the Yezidi people. 

• . iS'a slated Intenl and pal terns of violence 
agalrisi Sh ja Shabak and Shia Turkmen 
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and risk of genocide against liiaso groups 
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• Men, wqnicii, Slid clillJren who were 

. kldneppod and.are. still being li^d by 
IS contliiue to be the victims of atrocity . 
crimes, Tiielr release must be a priority. 

• IS paipBlrated jhese crimes In accordance 
: with Its eklreiplst religious Ideology- 
'targotltigpa.rijdujargro.ups.on the basis , 
..plfliBlrlderttity.,/^^ 

• ...ISAlsa.psrpeiraied jrtassptroojtlos os 
part of a.deliberale rnllllary, econoinic, ; 
and pplllical strategy. Tijs Intent was 
matched by.the group's ability io carry 
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' .daso.. 
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o Aorroi^Sunnloxtrcmisrprosencoas 
weH as contusion over the prevision of 
protection lor minor Hies by Iraqi am) 
Kurdish rc^onal aurhorltlos In Nlnown; 
o Aiackcfeffcctlvosiraloglosforprotec- 
tlui wlfMt) mlnoitiy comnwnilles, includ- 
hig Ihrougli self-defense w by eicrernal 
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perpetrated. 
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• Unable to rolurn home unlilliidr land Is ^ 
liberated. Internally displaced persons ^ 
(IDPs) lace prolonged displacement. 
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To be Submitted For the Record on May 26, 2016 
-to- 

The House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on Africa, Global Health, Global Human 
Rights, and International Organizations meeting 
“The ISIS Genocide Declaration: What's Next?" 

The Nineveh Plains: Why Calls for a Minority Safe-Haven are Shortsighted, 
Unrealistic, and Ultimately Bad for Iraq and its Minorities 

Author: Gregory J. Kruczek, Ph.D. Candidate, Virginia Tech University, Government 
and International Affairs 


Last week Rep. Jeff Fortenbeny (R-NE] attempted to introduce amendments to H.R. 
4909 , which appropriates funds for the Department of Defense. The amendments 
included: "Securing safe areas, including the Nineveh Plains, for purposes of 
resettling and reintegrating ethnic and religious minorities, including victims of 

genocide, into their homelands " The call fora safe area or safe-haven is noble. 

Rep. Fortenberiy's efforts help spread awareness of a situation veering toward 
genocide. 

However, a safe-haven stands little chance of coming to fruition due to the massive 
coordination and governance effort(s) it would take from a multitude of different 
and competing actors. It fails to take into account the altered inter-group dynamic 
in Nineveh between Muslims and non-Muslims, as well as the scale of reconciliation 
efforts needed to heal those cleavages. It ignores the territoiy's strategic 
importance to Baghdad and Erbil, especially as it relates to the post-lSlL invasion 
facts on the ground. Finally, it fails to provide a long-term security and political 
solution for the minorities of Nineveh, specifically their integration into a federal 
Iraq as part of the Nineveh Plains Governorate. 

The Nineveh Plains, Reiigious Minorities, and ISIL 

The Nineveh Plains stretch north and east from Mosul, encompassing the districts of 
Tel Kef, Shekhan, and Hamdaniya. A section of the Nineveh Plains is considered part 
of the Di.sputed Teriit.oric.s of Iraq . The forces of the Islamic State in Iraq and the 
Levant (ISIL] stormed into Nineveh in June 20L4. Iraqi security forces 
disintegrated. Mosul, Iraq’s second largest city, along with a large portion the 
surrounding region, fell under ISlL’s control. ISIL then launched a violent campaign 
against its enemies, particularly the religious minorities like Assyrians, Yezidis, 
Turkomen, and Shabaks that have historically called the Nineveh Plains home. 
Assistant Secretary for the Bureau of Democracy, Human Rights, and Labor Tom 
Malinowski testified to Congress the following September about reports of: 

"[EJxtrajudicial and mass killings, beheadings, abductions, forced 
conversions, torture, rape and sexual assault, using women and 
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children as human shields, and people being burned or buried 
alive..." 

ISIL’s Iraqi gains are slowly being reversed. But the most important battle, the 
battle for Mosul and the rest of the Nineveh Plains, has been pending for almost two 
yeans. 

The Coordination and Governance Problem 

The primary shortcomings of a plan to secure a minority safe-haven in the Nineveh 
Plains are coordination and governance. The U.S.. the Iraqi Government, the KRG, 
Shia and other local militias, Sunni tribesman, and Iran each retain a strong desire to 
defeat ISIL. Yet each actor also has its own agenda for Iraq. Political paralysis in 
Baghdad and ongoing corruption in Erbi! remain a significant hindrance. 

Two years removed from the Iraqi Army’’s retreat from Mosul, effective military' 
coordination between Iraq’s military forces, the popular mobilization forces, 

Kurdish Peshnierga, and the country’s external patrons to retake ISIL occupied 
sections of Iraq is, to say tine least, wanting. Washington and Tehran have invested 
too much in Iraq to see it go the other’s way. The Kurds are eyeing independence 
and [re)claiming portions of The Disputed Territories of Iraq. The Al-Abadi regime 
in Baghdad is rightfully preoccupied with remaining in power, holding the country 
together, and instituting much needed political reforms. In short, no actor has 
demonstrated the will or ability to act unilaterally to impose a minority safe-haven. 
It is therefore unlikely these same actors with their conflicting agendas will work 
together to plan, Implement, and administer and secure such an area. 

There is also tlie post-ISIL governance issue. Prior to ISIL, much of Iraq’s Sunni 
population in and outside of Mosul felt neglected by Baghdad. Prioritizing the 
establishment of a safe-haven over Iraq’s second largest city would send the 
residents of Mosul and Iraq at large a message that Baghdad was indeed 
uninterested in good governance, in addition, the Iraqi population's memories of 
sectarian violence during the U.S. occupation arestii! fresh. Some of Iraq’s Arab- 
Muslim population may thus see the creation of a minority safe-haven, which 
Christians would constitute a sizeable portion of, as coloniaiism at work [IL is 
thought that Christians made up dose to 40% of the population of the Nineveh Plains 
pre-lSlL invasion). Iraq does not need any additional ethnic particularism, real or 
imagined. 

The (Displaced) Residents of Nineveh 

A secure and stable post-ISIL northern Iraq will require a massive inter-group 
reconciliation effort. Many displaced persons were betrayed by neighbors seeking 
security or some form of effective governance via collaboration with iS!L. A 2014 
survey of over 4,000 displaced persons in northern Iraq conducted by' the Nineveh 
Center for Research and Development revealed only 56% of respondents preferred 
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to return to their homes. Approximately 42% preferred to migrate to another 
country. 

Complicating matters further is that prior to ISIL's invasion, in accordance with the 
provision of the Iraqi Constitution that affords ethno-religious minorities the right 
to administer their own affairs, the Iraqi Government endorsed a proposal for the 
creation of the Nineveh Plains Governorate. The Plains Governorate would be split 
from the larger Nineveh Governorate and tied to Baghdad. This post-lSlL solution is 
consistently referenced as desirable in discussion.s with displaced persons wishing 
to return to Nineveh and members of the Assyrian and Yezidi diaspora communities 
appealing to the U.S. Government for aid. 

The creation of a safe-haven without a proper administrative mandate for 
governance, security, population reconciliation, and a timetable for either long-term 
preservation or integration into Iraq makes the realization of the Nineveh Plains 
Governorate all the more difficult. The concern being as long as the safe-haven is 
present a Nineveh Plains Governorate is not, Again, preferential treatment of 
minorities via a safe-haven may stoke resentment from other groups. The same 
minorities that greeted news of a Nineveh Plains Governorate with outright or 
cautious optimism before ISIL would have their sense of security further decrease 
while their political and cultural isolation from the rest of Iraq's majority Arab and 
Muslim population increase. This would he a difficult blow to endure considering 
many minorities that favored the creation of a new governorate attached to 
Baghdad felt such an act demonstrated their loyalty to the Iraqi state and an 
ethnically inclusive Iraqi national identity. And that is to .say nothing of the violence 
and oppression such groups have experienced over the last fifteen years. 

Land Grabs and Loyalty Pledges 

As the Iraqi Army retreated in summer 2014 and Baghdad dithered and crumbled, 
the KRG saw an opportunity to beat back iSII, and {re]claim territory it saw' as 
rightly theirs, One possible future scenario has the Kurds using these land seizures 
against Baghdad 1] when and if final negotiations over the disputed territories or 
Kurdish independence take place; or 2) the economic and political fissure between 
Erbil and Baghdad worsens. Perhaps the more plausible scenario is the Kurds have 
no intention of ever reiinquishing this territory. The Kurdish Declaration of 
Allegiance many displaced persons of northern Iraq are being presented with 
appears to signal as much. The Declaration of Allegiance has four main points 
signatories must sign "on their own volition with no pressure or coercion:" 

• We stand unified with the President of Kurdistan, Mr. Masoud Barazani, 
and the heroes of the Peshmarga troops, and in support of them against 
terrorism and against any looming threats to the security and safety of 
the territory of Kurdistan. 

• We ask the President, Mr. Masoud Barazani, to supervise the operation of 
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liberating Nineveh in collaboration with the Iraqi Army, and the "People 
(Popular] Troops" [from Nineveh] and to assure the lawful conditions 
during and after the liberation. 

• We declare our support to return the annexed regions from Kurdistan 
back to Kurdistan. We also declare our full support to the right of 
Kurdistan to decide its fate to include its right to declare an independent 
Kurdish state. 

• We support the creation of National Nineveh District, with its capital the 
City of Mosul In a strategic unity with the territory of Kurdistan, and to 
expedite the establishment of a transition committee for the territory of 
Kurdistan. 

Calls for a safe-haven are a noble effort that increases awareness to ISlL's horrors. 
But those concerned with the plight of minorities in Iraq should redirect their focus 
from a plan with little chance of implementation or success to a more long-term 
solution. That is, 1] the return to the Nineveh Plains those displaced persons that 
wish to do so; 2] the initiation of efforts at inter-group reconciliation; 3] the 
implementation of the 2014 Nineveh Plains Governorate proposal and with it 
negotiations over disputed territories; and 4] the establishment of effective 
governance therein, including the integration of the governorate into a federal Iraq. 
This is indeed a tall order. But if Iraq is to succeed as a stable nation-state with a 
diverse ethno-religious population, ethnic particularism, no matter how well 
intentioned and how mild the form, is not the answer. 
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Documenting Genocide, War Crimes & Crimes Against Humanity 
by ISIL and Affiliates 

against Christians, Yezidis, Shia Muslims & Other Religious & Ethnic Minorities 
Overview 

No subject better encapsulates the challenges facing Amcricafi policy in the Middle Rast than the 
situation of the millions of refugees and internally displaced persons (TDPs)^ who have been uprooted 
by war, sectarian violence and genocide'" in Iraq and Syria. Among tliese challenges are; 

• Defeat of ISlL -and liberation of occupied communities; 

• Pacitication and stabilization of liberated communities; 

• Providing materi;il support ;ind security for refugees and IDPs in diaspora; 

• Representation of minority^ religious and ethnic communities in peace talks; 

• Return of refugees and IDPs to their communities of origin; 

• Creation of “safe havens” for minority religious and ethnic communities; 

• Politic'd and economic stabilization of post-war communities; 

• Asylum iind immigration policies for refugees and IDPs who w-^uit to leave; and 

• Prevention and punishment of the genocide, war crimes and crimes ag;unst humanity 
committed by ISlL and its affiliated organizations in die Middle hast and Nortli Africa®. 

This White Paper argues that none of these problems can lie addressed adequately without access 
to accurate, detailed information about these communities prior to and after their persecution and 
displacement. Policy makers and plimners at every level need fo have access to roliust information 
about the demographics of these communities; their religious beliefs, social, and cultural 
characteristics; their political attitudes and loyalties; and some sense of the human capital resources on 
which diey will rely as they seek to rebuilt dieir lives and communities. 


^ By -any measure, the niunbers -arc stagtyring 

Country of origii Refugees IDPs (estimated) 

Syriii 4,844,111 864,609^ 

Iraq 377,747^ 3,350,0C'0^ 

Sources; b'N Higlt Coniiiiissioner tor Reftigees'ADNHGR/p.fyrfi? IDP Operaims. 17, May; 2016',;^ 

htf}-):/ /u’ww.Tefu’orld.oy!7'/docid/573eac464.btin [^oess^.,22 ,MiiV '2016]; Souir.e; Tntenial Displacement Monitoring 
Centre at; http:/ /wvvw-.intenial-displaceme-iu.OTg/mtdille.-east-anH-north-arrxa/ir.iq/ (accessed May 22, 2016); UM Hi^^i 
Connnissioner tor Refugees (tJNHCR), Iraq: CCCiVl Settlement Status .VLip (30 x\pril 2016), 30 April 2016, available at: 
http://wv-ref\vorld.ort<>/docid/3732d9d34JiBnl [accessed 22 May 2016J 

2 On March 17, 2016, Secrettiry ot State, John Kerry, declared “that, in my judgment, Daesh is responsible for 
genocide against groups in areas under its control, including Yezidis, Christians, and Shia Muslims.” John Kerry, 
Secretarr^ of State, Remarks on Daesh and Genocide, hlarch 17, 2016 at: 

htto://wvw.sTate-gov/secretarv/rcTriarks/2016/03/'25-4782.htm (accessed May 22, 2016). 

^ On Miirch 10, 2016, the United States House of Representatives adopted House ConcutTent R.esoIiition 75 
by a vote ot 393-0. Mie Resolution expresses the sense of Congress that ISIL is committing genocide, war 
crimes, and crimes against humanity against Yezidis, Christians, Shia Muslims and other religious minorities. 
On April 28, 2016, the Senate Foreign Relations Committee repotted the Senate version of the genocide 
resolution, Scuarc Kesoluiion 340 . At tliis writing, it Ls pending on the Senate calcndar. 
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Documenting Genocide, War Crimes & Crimes Against Humanity 
by ISIL and Affiliates 

against Christians, Yezidis, Shia Muslims & Other Religious & Ethnic Minorities 
Mapping Waves of Refugees 

Today’s refugee/IDP crisis in rhe northern govemorates of Iraq, in Syria, in southern Turkey, 
■and in I.cbanon, Jord-an -and elsewhere is the inevitable result of violence against, and forced migration 
of generations of ethnic '.md religious groups in the region in the region. The long-suffering minority 
peoples of the region have e-x.perienced large, crippling waves of forced migration since at least tire 
1970s under the Arab nationalist (liaathist) governments of Syria and Iraq. The mass migrations of 
minority communities that occurred during and after both World War 1 and World War 11 are part of 
the same dismal pattern. 

A recurring theme in these horrific accounts of human suffering is that singular, violent events 
perpetrated by terrorists (or rulers acting like terrorists) against minorities trigger mass migrations that 
decimate minoriu’ communities over wide areas. 

A good example of the cumulative effect of rapid out-migration as a result of sectarian violence 
can be seen in the decline in the Christian population of Iraq from 1.4 million in the 1987 census to, 
perhaps, as few as 150,000 today. (Similar data is not available for tlie Yazidi community.) 

Mapping and analysing both the mass migrations triggered by these events, and developing robust 
survey data on the migrant communities is critical if policy-makers ^md planners are to understand the 
key issues, including the willingness of refugees and TDPs to return to their communitics-of-origin 
iuad the contours of prognims designed to reintegrate them into the sometimes-hostile majority 
populations from which they came. Documaitation of atrocities, including crimes against humanity, 
war crimes and genocide, will also require significant documentation, including the identification of 
witnesses and victims; collection of statements from tliosc having knowledge of specific crimes; 
identifying the actors who committed these crimes; graves registration; gathering and preser\^afion of 
forensic evidence; and documentation of the destruction of culniral trei-Lsures — just to name a few 

A detailed study of Christian TDPs in Ainkawa conducted by rhe authors in 2011/2012 
(hrtp://\vw\v.niena-rf.()rg/ mvips-downloads.hmah . found that most IDP waves correlated with 
specific acts of AQ/ AQT terror, most notably the bombing of 5 churches in Mosul and Baghdad on 
1 August, 2004, Iddnappings of high-profile priests and church officials in the Nineveh Plain during 
2006 and 2007, -and tlie bombing of the Sayidat al-Neja Church in Baghd-ad during high M-ass on 
Sunday, 31 October, 2010. Mass migrations of minorities also followed the Islamic Stare’s (TSTT’s) 
high-profile -and well-publicized barbaric slaughter (and enslavement) of Shia Muslims, Yczidis, and 
others. The situation in Syria is more complex, but we are confident that surveys will show that 
specific, deliberate acts of terrorism (ISIL imd state-sponsored) and religious and ethnic persecution 
have played a major role in driving minorities from their communities. 

Goals 

1. To achieve more accurate understandings of the situational context in which these religious 
communities find themselves, through gathering and analysis of robust data concerning the social, 
cultural, political, security, economic, and psychological factors affecting these communities; and 

2. To link our analysis ot these refugee and TDP communities to an analysis of the current security 
environment in the Kurdistan Region and Northern Syria, including identification of potential threats 
■and challenges in tliis security context. 
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Documenting Genocide, War Crimes & Crimes Against Humanity 
by ISIL and Affiliates 

against Christians, Yezidis, Shia Muslims & Other Religious & Ethnic Minorities 
Deliverables 

Data collection: Expanding <ind collating existing databases conti:uning intormation on the post- 
Junc 2014 TDP and refugee communities now living in the Kurdistan Region of Iraq (KRT) under the 
protection of the Kurdisfcui Regional Government (KRG). Existing rapid GlS-based cultural 
mapping/survey methodology developed for rapid data collection in conflict zones (or 
emerging/declining conflict zones) will be employed. 

Data analysis: Once the data is collected and collated, it will be analyzed with a view toward 
gaining abetter understanding of the social, cultural, religious, political and economic context in which 
the IDPs and refugees are living. 'Ihis information is mission-critic'd not only for the IDPs '.md 
refugees themselves, who need a better understanding of their own communities’ aspirations for their 
future, but also national and international security, redevelopment and relocation agencies. 

At present, little accurate infonnahon is known about the locations that TDPs and refugees see 
as their ultimate destinations. Some will undoubtedly wish to remain in Ainkawa and the Kurdistan 
Region, where Archbishop Warda is expanding tlie infrastructure needed to support education, 
counseling and health care; others will want to return to their homes in the Nineweh Plain, or to join 
relatives outside of Iraq in tlic MENA region; and some will want to emigrate to Europe, tlic Americas 
or Australia. Fa’ch less is known about the human resources available in these communities, or about 
the political forces shaping their attitudes about the future. 

Data Collection: 

1) Statistically valid surveys of current refugees and IDPs in Iraqi Kurdistan, Turkey and, 
if feasible, northeastern Syria. 

Surveys should focus on determining population statistics and demographics of the refugee/lDP 
conimunitics, and capture detailed information about their places of origin, dates and reasons for 
leaving, gather preliminary' evidence of violence against individuals and communities, and gather 
existing data about tlic destruction of cultural artifacts and religious sites that will assist those who will 
investigate their destruction. The survey activity should include a fully developed, legdly-sound 
questionnaire, and the sampling fmmework must comply with rigorous, generally-acceptable statistical 
standards. 

The research we propose would build on demographic, humanitarian and minority sun-eys we 
have undertaken in Northern Iraq between 2000 and 2012. The last phase of this work (201 1-2012) 
established demiled demographic, religious, humanitarian profiles of the indigenous Christian 
communities of Iraqi Kurdistan. Previous work (still latgcly restricted) looked at the diverse 
populations ot Kirkuk, Nineweh and the three KRG governorates ol Erbil, Suliemania and Dohuk, 
with a particular focus on Kurds and IDPs. ’Ihoscgcographically-oricntcd surveys should be updated 
and expanded to include Christian, Yazidi, Shabaks, Kaka’is, Shi’a and other religious minorities who 
entered the IsdU as IDPs after ISIS took Mosul in |unc 2014. Were adequate funding available, tlie 
research should be expanded to include TDPs and refugees in Nineweh and Kirkuk governorates as 
well as in Syria, Turkey, Jordan, Lebanon and Europe. 
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2) “Atmospheric” surveys of displaced minorities in Iraqi Kurdistan, Turkey and, if 
possible, northeastern Syria 

Attitude surveys of the refugees and TDPs will also provide critical information that will enable 
policy and development planners to anticipate the reactions in these communities towiirds programs 
designed to return them to their homes. Robust, reliable infomiation is needed concerning refugee 
and TDP attitudes towards other populations inhabiting the areas from which they were forced, their 
political allegiances (if any), and other “human environment” factors tliat affect tlie long-term viability 
of re-settlement and re-integration programs. 

3) Historic population baselines for Christians, Yazidis, Shabaks, Kaka’is and other 
religious and ethnic minorities in Iraq and Syria. 

Because this infonnation is not readily available, the information would he compiled and 
extrapolated from existing data, including: 

a. Census data is avatlabkjor 19.57 and 1987 in Iraq. Syria may- bam more- re-ceni census dala. We 
recognize that the Arab nationalist mandate of the Baath Party in Syria and Iraq did 
not recognize “ethnicity” {e.g... Kurds, Assyrians, Turkom'^uis, etc.), but they did record 
religious minorities in their census dato. By using census data, wc can identify 
definitively communities that were historically (Christian, Yazidi, or other minority’’ 
faiths; understand their historical size and make up: establish historic household 
demographics (age, size and sex) to determine the natural growth rate of Christian, 
Yazidi and otlier populations; and determine whether specific communities were 
gaining or losing population prior to the onset of conllict and TSTT.. 

b. 'Parish, chnnh, mosque and temple nxwds, when amiable, would help planners to better 
understand migration /I DP/ refugee issues as well as to update, supplement or correct 
census dati. We recommend analyzing parish records from 200.3 to present 

c. Analysis of available data from the United Nations, World Bank, Food and 
xAgriculture Organization, and NGOs worldng in the region. 

d. Review of information on the web and other public sources 

Examples of Deliverables 

1) An initial compilation of existing information on religious minority communities from public 
and private sources; 

2) Documentation and maps of cultural and religious communities before and after June 2014 
in selected areas of Iraq and Syria; 

3) Defensible historic Christian, Yazidi and odicr minority populations and tlicir demographic 
baselines in Iraq and Syria based on the sources listed above; 

4) Documentation and maps of significant religious sites and treasures prior tc^ June 2014 (this 
information would necessarily be limited to more prominent sites given budget and financial 
restraints); 

5) A fully developed, legally sound questionnaire that explores demographics; displacement; 
violence against individuals and communities; and destaiction cultural and religious sites; 

6) Preliminary documentation of alleged war crimes, crimes against humanity, and genocide, 
and collation of existing datalrases created by NCtOs imd other organizations in the region; 
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7) Project database; 

8) A user-friendly and informative interactive website; 

9) -Map of cultural and religious communities before |une 2014; 

10) (Christian, Yazidi and other minority population and demographic baselines for Iraq luid 
Syria based on the sources listed above; 

11) Map of cultural '^uid religious sites and treasures prior to June 2014; 

12) Imaging '.md trmslation of key documents. 
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